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TO  THE 


PUBLIC. 


THE  Author  of  the  fubfequent  Treatife  on 
The  Art  of  Making  WINES  from 
Fruits,  Flowers,  and  FIerbs,  all  the  Native 
Growth  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  &c.  having 
fome  time  ago  printed  off  and  difperfed  among  his  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance,  a  fmall  imprefTion  of  some  of 
the  following  Receipts,  they  were  fo  highly  .approved 
of  by  feveral  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  in  the  country, 
as  to  occafion  his  being  often  importuned  for  copies; 
and  finding  it  inconvenient  to  tranlcribe  fo  many  for 
the  ufe  of  every  perfon  who  requefted  the  favour,  he 
has  confented  to  the  publifhing  this  collection,  from 
an  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years.  In  fadt,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Managing  English  Wines, 
Distilling,  and  The  Art  of  Pickling  and  Pre¬ 
serving,  has  been  the  chief  amufement  of  his  life. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  laft  Edition  being  fo  rapid,  that, 
in  lefs  than  three  months,  a  large  imprefTion  has  been 
fold  5  he  has  now  re-printed  it,  and  added  feveral 
new  Receipts  to  the  Made  Wines,  befides  a  complete 
article  of  Distillinc,  and  great  additions  to  the 
Pickling  and  Preserving,  which  he  flatters  him- 
felf  will  be  an  agreeable  return  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  he  has  met  with  from  the  Public* 
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MAKING  W  INES. 


■titt .  HAT  the  fertility  and  produce  of  Great- 
1,  p  Britain  equals  any  nation  under  Heaven, 

T  b  in  every  thing  which  conduces  to  the  lub- 
<f.':  J>  fi hence,  health,  and  riches  of  its  inhabh 

tants,  will  not  at  this  time,  after  fo  many 
demonftrations  and  proofs,  be  queftioned.  England 
is  {filed  by  foreigners  the  ftore-houfe  and  granary  of 
Europe  *,  and  nothing  but  want  of  fkill  and  induftry 
can  at  prefent  hinder  us  from  making  thole  whole- 
fome  liquors  called  Made  Wines,  among  many  other 
things,  at  lead  as  good,  if  not  fuperior  to  thole  brought 
from  abroad,  to  the  great  exhaufxing  of  our  treaiure, 
and  the  manifed  detriment  of  our  inland  trade  parti¬ 
cularly  ;  nay,  I  mud  beg  leave  to  affirm,  that  the 
liquors  produced  of  our  natural  growth,  are  not  only 
as  pleafant  in  tade,  if  rightly  made  and  prepared, 
as  any  other,  but  far  more  agreeable  to  the  conditu- 
tion  of  Englifhmen,  by  contributing  to  their  natural 
health  and  vigour  •,  and,  if  not  taken  to  excels,  they 
lengthen  life,  and  free  old  age  from  tnofe  calamities 
that  adulterated  foreign  wines  and  other  liquors  too 
often  occafion  ;  which  is  evident  from  the  innumer¬ 
able  pains  and  dsfeales  their  iediments  entail,  by  cor¬ 
rupting  the  good,  or  creatingbad  humours  in  the  body* 
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It  is  inconteftable  that  Vineyards  have  been  frequent 
in  England,  from  the  different  places  now  cultivated 
with  corn  or  pafture,  (till  retaining  that  name ;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  gentlemen  of  undoubted 
experience,  that  the  fouthern  parts  of  this  ifland, 
with  the  induftry  of  the  natives,  might  produce  vines 
as  fertile  as  thofe  of  France,  either  for  claret  or  white 
wines.  But  before  I  come  to  the  making  and  order¬ 
ing  thefe  fort  of  wines,  it  will  be  proper  to  prefent 
the  reader  with  the  moft  approved  diredlions  for  the 
planting  and  managing  thofe  vines  that  are  to  bring 
forth  the  grapes  of  which  wine  is  to  be  made. 

Of  Vines ,  and  the  heft  Method  of  planting  them . 

IT  is  the  planter’s  bufinefs,  in  the  firft  place,  to  con- 
fider  what  foil  is  moil  proper.  It  fhould  be  of  a 
nitrous,  fulphurous  nature  ;  black,  loofe  and  moift, 
proceeding  from  its  oily  quality  or  fatnefs,  of  which 
there  is  great  plenty  in  this  kingdom.  There  are 
many  wafle  places,  that,  with  a  little  good  manuring, 
might  be  improved  into  vineyards,  and  rendered  very 
beneficial.  The  only  manure  is  a  little  lime,  mixed 
with  rotten  cow-dung;  the  one  cherifhing,  and  the 
other  heating  the  roots  of  the  vines,  when  well 
mingled  with  the  mould  in  which  they  are  to  be 
planted  ;  and  it  is  moft  proper  to  plant  them  on  gra¬ 
dual  rifing  hills,  expofed  as  much  as  pofiible  to  the 
South  fun,  and  flickered  from  the  cold  North  winds ; 
or  in  orchards  and  gardens,  againft  warm  walls ;  or 
in  rows,  fupportcd  on  rails,  or  layers  of  a  moderate 
height.  When  the  vines .  are  planted  from  flips  of 
old  roots,  layers,  &c.  and  have  well  taken  root,  open 
the  roots  yearly,  taking  care  not  to  expofe  them 
too  much,  if  the  weather  be  Aiarp  or  cold,  in 
February,  and  cover  them  up  about  the  middle 
of  March  with  new  foil,  eompofed  of  dung  and 
mellow  mould  ;  of  the  firft,  about  a  quarter  part, 
and  they  will  bear  abundantly  many  years.  When 
you  cover  them,  or  fooner,  if  it  is  a  proper  feafon 

to 
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to  cut,  prune  them,  and  the  iprays  cut  off,  by  laying 
them  in  bundles  in  a  pit  of  mellow  earth;  in  feven  or 
eight  weeks  they  will  produce  fcions,  or  fuckers,  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  planted  at  a  fit  dillance,  in  fuch  re¬ 
gular  form,  that  they  may  have  a  convenient  diftance 
to  fpread  ;  and  having  well  taken  root,  you  may,,  as 
you  fee  necefifary,  remove  them  to  more  convenient 
places,  to  become  handing  dards,,  and  all  things  will 
anfwer  your  expectation.  A  week  before  Eafter 
loofen  the  ground  about  them  every  year,  which  will 
let  in  the  nourifhing  air,  (the  life  of  vegetables,  as 
of  living  creatures)  and  dellrov  the  weeds  that  en¬ 
cumber  them  ;  take  off  the  bye  lhoots  that  grow  not 
downward  on  the  roots ;  but,  however,  thele  off-pluck 
roots  are  not  to  be  taken  out,  unlefs  in  repairing  old 
vines.  They  are  then  called  wordings,  becaufe  they 
are  gotten  about  the  over-grown  vines,  or  heads  • 
the  beft  root  on  the  nether  part  is  very  fine  to  behold. 
You  fhould  alio  clean fe  them  from  luperfluous  roots, 
and  fet  them  in  for  a  vine.  Such  prepared  roots,  and 
over-grown  vines,  prove  far  better  than  others;  for 
the  Wordings,  after  they  have  their  roots  well  to¬ 
gether,  are  better  able  to  endure  bleak  winds  and 
trolls,  when  others  hanging  high  above  the  elm  with 
roots,  are  often  killed  with  them,  or  at  leaft  are 
more  weakened,  and  become  like  old  vines  ;  befides, 
fuch  a  Hock  in  the  driving  is  ftronger  than  fuch  as 
are  put  in  the  ground  immediately  after  they  are  cut 
from  the  vine,  where  they  mull  take  root,  and  not 
be  taken  out  till  they  are  fet  in  the  rib-flock* 

If  you  chufe  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  vineyard,, 
that  has  been  hufky  before  it  was  cleared  of  them, 
the  firft  new  fet  of  twigs  will  drive  fo  ftrongly,  that 
a  double  number  of  them  mull  be  laid  in,  at  eight 
or  ten  in  one  place,  which  may,  by  tranfplanting  as 
they  come  to  a  moderate  growth,  be  fiourifhing  vines 
to  bear  grapes :  for  to  one  Hock  are  laid  three  or  four 
twigs,  called  palmites,  and  that  for  fome  years  toge-, 
ther  mull  be  done  in  a  new  break.  Without  fuchor- 

B  2  dering. 
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dering,  the  bloffoms  will  yearly  fall  off,  becaufe  t 
driving  in  fuch  a  new  plat,  if  the  ground  be  ric 
is  too  Throng,  thralling  too  violently  out  of  the  bl( 
foms  :  but  if  you  let  your  {lock  grow  into  wood, 
fpreadeth  in  fuch  new-tilled  ground,  and  is  mu 
weakened  thereby,  and  is  brought  to  a  temperatui 
for  each  twig  receiveth  fo  much  ftrength  and  drivin 
as  it  hath  need  of  to  the  full  feed,  and  enough  f 
the  faving  of  it. 

Having  given  you  the  true  method  of  ordering  a 
planting  vineyards,  according  to  my  own  experien 
for  twenty  years  paid,  I  fhall  pafs  over  the  manner 
planting  other  fruit-bearing  trees  from  which  Wir 
are  made,  and  come  nearer  to  what  is  more  imn 
diately  the  fubjedt  of  this  Treatife. 

To  make  Wines  of  Grapes  of  the  Growth  of  Englan 

*Y  IT  J  FI  E  N  the  vines  are  well  grown,  fo  as 

V  V  bring  full  cinders,  be  careful  to  difencumt 
them  of  fome  part  of  their  leaves  that  too  much  fha 
the  grapes,  but  not  fo  much  in  a  hot  feafon,  as  tf 
the  fun  may  too  fwiftly  draw  away  their  moiftu: 
and  wither  them  :  {lay  not  till  they  are  all  ripe 
once,  for  then  fome  will  be  over-ripe,  or  burft. 
Incline  to  rot  before  the  underlings  are  come  to  p< 
fedlion  ;  but  every  two  or  three  days  pick  off  t 
choice  and  ripefc  grapes,  and  fpread  them  in  d 
fhady  places  iideways,  that  they  contract  not  a  he 
and  mull;  by  which  means  thofe  that  remain  on  t 
cinders,  having  more  juice  to  nouriftt  them,  w 
grow  bigger,  or  be  fooner  ripe  ^  and  when  you  ha- 
got  a  fufficient  quantity,  put  them  into  an  open  ve 
fel,  and  bruife  them  well  with  your  hands ;  or  if  t 
quantity  be  too  large,  gently  prefs  them  with  a  fl 
wooden  beater,  that  is,  a  thick  board  fadened  at  ti 
end  of  a  ftaff*  as  for  treading  them  with  the  feet, 
p  radii  fed  in  France,  and  other  countries,  1  cannot  a 
prove  thereof,  it  being  a  nafty  dovenly  way.  Tal 
care  you  break  the  ftones  as  little  as  may  be,  f< 
that  will  make  the  wine  of  a  bitterifh  twang. 


Having  bruifed  the  grapes  well,  fo  that  they  are  be¬ 
come  pulp,  or  mafh,  provide  a  t2p  at  the  bottom  of 
your  cask,  tie  a  hair-cloth  over  the  foffet,  and  let  out 
that  which  will  run  voluntarily  of  itfelf,  as  the  bed; 
wine  ;  then  take  out  the  pulp,  and  gently  prefs  it  by 
degrees  in  a  cyder-prefs,  till  the  liquor  is  diffidently 
drained  out  •,  provide  a  new  cask,  well  feafoned,  and 
aired  with  a  lighted  rag  dipped  in  brimftone  till  it 
become  dry,  pour  the  liquor  in  through  a  fieve  fun¬ 
nel  to  flop  the  dregs,  and  let  it  {land  only  with  a  peb¬ 
ble  {lone  lightly  laid  on  the  bung  hole  to  ferment,  and. 
refine  itfelf,  ten  or  twelve  days ;  then  draw  it  gently 
off  into  another  cafk,  well  feafoned,  that  the  lees  or 
dregs  may  remain  in  the  fird  cafk,  and  flop  it  no 
other  way  than  before,  till  it  has  quite  paffed  over  its 
ferment,  which  you  may  know  by  its  coolnefs  and 
pleafant  tade  :  and  thus  of  your  ordinary  white  grapes, 
you  may  make  a  good  white  fort  of  wine  ;  of  the  red 
grapes,  claret ;  and  if  it  fhould  want  colour,  heighten 
it  with  a  little  bra  HI,  boiled  in  about  a  quart  of  it, 
and  drained  very  clear.  The  white  grapes,  not  too 
ripe,  give  a  good  Rhenifh  tafte,  and  are  wonderfully 
cooling. 

There  is  a  fort  of  mufcadel  grapes,  growing  now  in 
many  parts  of  England,  which  may  be  brought,  by 
the  help  of  a  little  loaf -]fugar  to  feed  on,  to  produce 
a  curious  fweet  wine,  little  differing  from  Canary, 
and  altogether  as  wholefome  and  pleafant. 

If  the  wine  require  racking,  the  bed  time  to  do  it 
is  when  the  wind  is  in  the  North,  and  the  weather 
temperate  and  clear  ;  in  the  increafe  of  the  moon, 
and  when  {he  is  underneath  the  earth,  and  not  in  her 
full  height. 

If  the  wine  rope,  to  alter  it  take  a  coarfe  linen  cloth, 
and  when  you  have  fet  the  cask  a-broach,  fet  it  be¬ 
fore  the  bore,  then  put  in  the  linen,  and  rack  it  in  a 
dry  cask  ;  put  in  five  or  fix  ounces  of  allum  in  pow¬ 
der,  and  jumble  them  fo  that  they  may  mix  well.  On 
fettling,  it  will  be  &ned  down,  and  become  very  clear 
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and  pleafant  wine :  but  of  fining  and  ordering  wine 
and  other  liquors,  I  fhall  take  occafion  to  treat  more 

at  large  hereafter. 

To  make  Wine  of  Goofberries. 

OF  goofberries  may  be  made  a  curious  cooling 
wine,  after  the  following  directions  : 

Take  goofberries  juft  beginning  to  turn  ripe,  not 
thofe  that  are  quite  ripe  j  bruife  them  as  well  as  you 
did  the  grapes,  but  not  fo  as  to  break  their  ftones, 
then  pour  to  every  eight  pounds  of  pulp  a  gallon  of 
clear  ipring  water,  or  rather  their  own  diftilled  water, 
made  in  a  cold  ft  ill,  and  let  them  ftand  in  the  vefTel 
covered,  in  a  cool  place,  twenty-four  hours  ;  then 
put  them  into  a  ftrong  canvas  or  hair  bag,  and  prefs 
out  all  the  juice  that  will  run  from  them,  and  to 
every  quart  of  it  put  twelve  ounces  of  loaf,  or  other 
line  fugar,  flirring  it  till  it  be  thoroughly  melted  ;  then 
put  it  up  into  a  well  feafoned  cask,  and  fet  it  in  a  cool 
place  ^  when  it  has  purged  and  fettled  about  twenty 
qr  thirty  days,  fill  the  veflei  full,  and  bung  it  down 
clofe,  that  as  little  air  as  poflible  may  come  at  it. 

When  it  is  well  wrought  and  fettled,  then  is  your 
time  to  draw  it  off  into  fmaller  casks  or  bottles,  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  cool  places,  for  there  is  nothing  dama¬ 
ges  any  fort  of  wines  more  than  heat. 

Another  method  of  making  Goofberry  Wine, 

\¥T  HEN  the  weather  is  dry,  gather  your  goof. 

i  \  berries  about  the  time  they  are  half  ripe ; 
pick  them  clean,  and  put  the  quantity  of  a  peck  in  a 
convenient  veiTel,  and  bruife  them  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  taking  as  much  care  as  poflible  to  keep  the  feeds 
whole.  When  you  have  done  this,  put  the  pulp  into 
a  canvafs  or  hair  bag,  and  prefs  out  all  the  juice  ; 
and  to  every  gallon  of  the  goofberries,  add  about  three 
pounds  of  fine  loaf  fugar ;  mix  it  all  together  by  flir* 
ring  it  .with  a  flick,  and,  as  foon  as  the  fugar  is.  quite 
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diffolved,  ponr  it  into  a  convenient  cafk,  that  will 
hold  it  exadtly  ;  and  according  to  the  quantity  let  it 
(land,  viz.  if  about  eight  or  nine  gallons,  it  will  take 
a  fortnight ;  if  twenty  gallons,  forty  days,  and  fo  in 
proportion  *,  taking  care  the  place  you  fet  it  in  be 
cook  After  (landing  the  proper*  time,  draw  it  off 
from  the  lees,  and  put  it  into  another  fweet  vefiel  of 
equal  fize,  or  into  the  fame,  after  pouring  the  lees 
out,  and  making  it  clean  ;  let  a  cafk  of  ten  or  twelve 
gallons  (land  about  three  months,  and  twenty  gallons 
five  months  ;  after  which  it  will  be  fit  for  bottling 
off. 

Its  Virtues.']  This  is  a  curious  cooling  drink, 
taken  with  great  fuccefs  in  all  hot  difeafes,  as  fevers, 
fmall-pox,  the  hot  fit  of  the  ague  ;  it  (lops  taxation, 
is  good  in  the  bloody-flux,  cools  the  heat  of  the  liver 
and  (lomach,  flops  bleeding,  and  mitigates  inflamma¬ 
tions  ;  it  wonderfully  abates  flufhings  and  rednels  of 
the  face,  after  hard  drinking,  or  the  like  ;  pro¬ 
vokes  urine,  and  is  good  againfl  the  (lone  ;  but  thofe 
that  are  of  a  very  phlegmatic  conflitution  (hould 
not  make  ufe  of  it. 

Ho  make  and  order  Currant  Wine . 

TAKE  four  gallons  of  curious  cooling  fpring,  or 
conduit  water,  let  it  gently  fimmer  over  a  mo¬ 
derate  fire,  fcum  it  well,  and  (lir  into  it  eight  pounds 
of  the  bed  virgin-honey;  when  that  is  thoroughly  dif- 
folved,  take  off  the  water,  and  (lir  it  well  about  to 
raife  the  fcum,  which  take  clean  off,  and  cool. 

When  it  is  thus  prepared,  prefs  out  the  like  quan¬ 
tity  of  juice  of  red  currants  moderately  ripe,  without 
any  green  ones  among  them,  which  being  well  drain¬ 
ed,  mix  it  well  with  the  water  and  honey,  then  put 
them  up  in  a  calk,  or  large  earthen  veffel9  and  let 
them  dand  upon  the  ferment  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
to  every  gallon  add  two  pounds  of  loaf,  or  other  fine 
fugar,  dir  them  well  to  raife  the  fcum,  and,  when 
well  fettled,  take  it  off,  and  add  half  an  ounce  of 

cream 


cream  of  tartar,  with  a  little  fine  flour,  and  the  white: 
of  two  or  three  eggs,  which  will  reline  it ;  and  whei 
it  is  well  fettled  and  clear,  draw  it  off  into  a  fmal 
vefiPel,  or  bottle  it  up,  keeping  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Of  white  currants,  a  wine  after  the  fame  manne 
may  be  made,  that  will  equal  in  (Irength  and  plea' 
fantnefs  many  forts  of  white  wine  ;  but  as  for  the  black 
or  Dutch  currants,  I  approve  not  of  them,  but  ii 
medicinal  wines,  of  which  I  fhall  have  feme  occafior 
to  fpeak  hereafter. 

Another  way  of  making  Currant  Wine. 

AFTER  gathering  your  currants,  which  yoi 
muff  do  'when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  they  art 
full  ripe,  (trip  them  carefully  from  the  {talk,  fo  a< 
not  to  bruife  them  with  your  Angers ;  put  them  intc 
a  pan,  and  bruife  them  with  a  convenient  wooder 
peftle ;  then  let  it  (land  about  twenty  hours  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity)  after  which  (train  it  through  a 
fieve.  Add  three  pounds  of  fine  powder-fugar  tc 
every  four  quarts  of  the  liquor,  and  then  fhaking  oi 
(birring  it  well,  fill  your  vefiel,  and  put  about  a  quart 
of  good  brandy  to  every  fix  or  feven  gallons :  As  feon 
as  it  is  fine,  which  will  be  in  four  or  five  weeks,  you 
muft  bottle  it  oft.  If  it  fhould  not  prove  quite  clear, 
draw  it  off  into  another  vefiel,  and  let  it  ftand  about 
ten  days,  and  then  bottle  it  off. 

Their  virtues. ]  They  allay  the  burning  eagernefs 
of  thirft,  are  cooling  in  tevers,  refill  putrefa£lion. 
Hay  vomiting,  corroborate  the  heart,  and  fortify  the 
Homach.  Currant  wine  is  drank  with  fuccefs  by  thofe 
that  have  the  fits  of  the  mother  ;  it  diverts  epilepfy* 
and  provokes  the  courfes  in  women. 

To  make  *  Raifm  Wine. 

rpO  two  hundred  weight  of  raifins  put  about  forty- 
I  four  gallons  of  water,  wine-meafure ;  flir  it  up 
well  three  or  four  times  a  day :  let  it  (land  about 

Though  Raifins  are  not  of  Englifli  growth,  yet,  as  it  is  a  wine  in  great 
efbem  in  England,  I  have  inlsrted  the  method  oi'  making  it. 
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three  weeks,  then  take  it  off  the  raifins,  and  tun  it 
up;  when  you  put  it  into  the  calk,  add  about  two 
quarts  of  brandy  to  it,  which  will  keep  it  from  fretting. 
Let  it  ftartd  about  ten  or  twelve  months,  then  draw 
it  off  from  the  lees,  rince  your  calk,  and  put  it  in 
again  ;  then  fine  it  down  with  three  ounces  of  ifing- 
glafs,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fugar-candy,.  dif- 
folved  in  fome  of  the  wine.  There  are  many  ways 
ufed  to  retrieve  this  wine,  if  it  fhould  chance  to  turn 
four,  which  feldom  happens  if  properly  made  ;  in  this 
cafe,  the  mofl  fuccefsful  method  is  to  replenifh  it  with 
a  father  addition  of  raifins. 

Another  method  of  making  Raifln  Wine . 

PUT  two  hundred  weight  of  raifins,  with  the  flaiks> 
into  a  hogfhead,  and  fill  it  almofl  with  fpring- 
water  ;  let  it  fleep  about  twelve  days*,  frequently  flir¬ 
ting  them  about,  and  after  pouring  the  juice  off,  drefs 
the  raifins.  The  liquor  fhould  then  be  put  together 
in  a  very  clean  veffel  that  will  exadlly  contain  it.  You 
will  fine  it  hifs  or  fing  for  fome  time,  during  which 
it  fhould  not  be  ftirred  *,  but  when  the  noife  ceafes,  it 
muft  be  flopped  clofe,  and  fland  for  about  fix  or  feven 
months  ;  and  then,  if  you  peg  it,  and  it  proves  fine 
and  clear,  rack  it  off  into  another  veffel  of  the  fame 
fize  ;  (lop  it  up,  and  let  it  remain  twelve  or  fourteen 
weeks  longer ;  then  bottle  it  off.  The  befl  way,  when 
you  ufe  it,  is  to  take  a  decanter,  and  rack  it  off. 

Their  virtues.']  The  virtues  of  raifin  wine  are  too 
well  known  to  require  a  particular  defcriptiom  There 
are  few  conhitutions  but  what  it  will  agree  with;  it 
flrengthens  and  comforts  the  heart,  revives  the  faded 
fpirits,  and  conduces  greatly  to  health,  if  ufed  with 
moderation. 

T o  make  Wine  of  Rafberries,  the  Englifh  way. 

TAKE  what  quantity  you  pleafeof  red  rafberries, 
when  they  are  nearly  ripe  *,  for  if  they  grow 
over  ripe,  they  will  lofe  much  of  their  p  leal  ant  fcent % 
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£nd  after  clearing  the  hulks  and  flalks  from  them,  foak 
them  in  the  like  quantity  of  fair  water,  that  has  been 
boiled  and  Iweetened  with  fine  loaf-fugar,  a  pound  and 
an  half  to  a  gallon  *,  when  they  are  well  foaked  about 
twelve  hours,  take  then  out,  put  them  into  a  line 
linen  prefTing  bag,  prefs  out  the  juice  into  the  water, 
then  boil  them  up  together,  and  fcum  them  well  twice 
or  thrice  over  a  gentle  fire  ;  take  off*  the  velfel,  and 
Itt  the  liquor  cool,  and  when  the  fcum  arifes  take  off 
all  that  yon  can,  and  pour  off  the  liquor  into  a  well- 
feafoned  cade,  or  earthen  velfel  ;  then  boil  an  ounce 
of  mace  quite  down,  if  poffible,  in  a  pint  of  white 
wine,  ’till  the  third  part  of  the  wine  be  confumed  *, 
drain  it,  and  add  it  to  the  liquor ;  let  it  fettle  two 
days ;  and  when  it  has  well  fettled  and  fermented, 
draw  it  off  into  a  cafk,  or  bottles,  and  keep  it  in  a 
cool  place. 

The  French  way  to  make  this  Wine . 

Steep  two  gallons  of  rafberries  in  a  gallon  of  fack, 
twenty-four  hours ;  then  (train  them,  and  put  to  the 
liquor  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  raifms  of  the  fun,, 
well  ftoned,  and  let  them  continue  four  or  five  days, 
fometimes  dirring  them  well ;  then  pour  it  off  gently, 
that  the  cleared:  may  be  taken  away,  and  only  the 
dregs  and  fettlings  remain,  and  bottle  that  up  you 
pour  off.  If  you  find  it  not  fweet  enough  for  the  pa¬ 
late,  you  may  add  fome  fugar,  about  half  a  pound  to 
a  gallon  will  be  fufficient  *,  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Another  way  to  make  Rasberry  Wine . 

Gather  the  rasberries  quite  dry,  when  ripe,  and 
bruife  them  ;  drain  them  through  a  bag  made  of 
woollen  into  a  jar.  Put  about  a  pound  of  the  bell 
double-refined  loaf-fugar,  mix  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther,  and  flop  it  clofe.  Pour  it  olf  as  clear  as  poffible, 
after  it  has  flood  four  days.  The  common  method 

j,  * 

is  to  put  two  quarts  of  white  wine  to  one  quart  of  the 
*. r after ry  juice,  j  but  I  think  that  too  much,  as  it  over¬ 
powers 
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powers  the  rich  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Three  pints 
will  be  enough.  Bottle  it  off,  and  it  will  be  fit  to 
drink  in  ten  days.  Hie  juice  mixed  with  brandy  is 
a  fine  dram.  Put  about  two  quarts  of  brandy  to  three 
quarts  of  rafberry  juice,  and  it  will  drink  well  in  ten 
days, 

Another  method  of  making  Has  berry  Wine . 

Your  rafberries  muft  be  dry,  full  ripe,  and  ufed 
juft  after  they  are  gathered,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  flavour ;  in  proportion  to  one  quart  of  fruit, 
put  three  pounds  of  fine  powdered  lugar,  and  a  little 
better  than  a  gallon  of  clear  water  ;  ftirring  it  five  or 
fix  times  a  day,  to  mix  the  whole  well  together,  and 
let  it  foment  for  three  or  four  days  •,  put  it  in  your 
calk,  and  for  every  gallon  put  in  two  whole  eggs, 
taking  care  they  are  not  broke  in  putting  them  in,  Jt 
muft  ftand  at  leaft  three  months  before  you  bottle  it. 

Your  water  fhould  be  of  a  good  flavour,  for  in  the 
choice  of  that  principally  depends  the  making  of 
good  or  bad  tailed  wines.  Our  common  water  here 
in  London  fhould  remain  for  a  conflderable  time  in 
earthen  jars  or  vafes. 

Their  virtues.']  Thefe  wines,  either  way,  are  a  great 
cordial  ;  they  cleanfe  the  blood,  prevent  peftilential 
air,  comfort  the  heart,  eafe  pains  in  the  ftomach, 
diipel  grofs  vapours  from  the  brain,  caufe  a  free 
breathing,  by  removing  obftrudtions  from  the  lungs, 
and  are  fuccefsfully  taken  in  apoplexies. 

To  make  Wine  of  Mulberries. 

rIT^KE  mulberries,  when  they  are  juft  changed 
£  from  their  rednefs  to  a  fhining  black,  gather 
them  in  a  dry  day,  when  the  fun  has  taken  off  the 
dew,  ipread  them  thinly  on  a  fine  cloth  on  a  floor  or 
table  for  twenty-four  hours,  boil  up  a  gallon  of  water 
to  each  gallon  of  juice  you  can  get  out  of  them  • 
fcum  the  water  well,  and  add  a  little  cinnamon 
flightly  bruifed  ;  put  to  every  gallon  fix  ounces  of 
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white  fugar-candy  finely  beaten  ;  fcum  and  ftrain  the 
water  when  it  is  taken  off  and  fettled,  and  put  to  if 
the  juice  of  mulberries,  and  to  every  gallon  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  pint  of  white  or  rhenifh  wine  ;  let  them  hand 
in  a  cask  to  purge  or  fettle  five  or  fix  days,  then  draw 
off  the  wine,  and  keep  it  cool. 

Its  virtues .]  This  is  a  very  rich  cordial ;  it  gives 
vigour  to  confumptive  bodies,  allays  the  heat  of  the 
blood,  prevents  qualms  and  puttings  in  women, 
makes  the  body  foluble,  helps  digeftion,  and  eafes 
diftempers  in  the  bowels. 

To  make  Morelia  Wine. 

TAKE  two  gallons  of  white  wine,  and  twenty 
pounds  of  Morelia  cherries  *,  take  away  the 
(talks,  and  fo  bruife  them  that  the  (tones  may  be 
broken  :  prefs  the  juice  into  the  wine  *,  put  mace, 
cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  each  an  ounce,  in  a  bag 
well  bruifed,  hang  it  in  the  wine  when  you  have 
put  it  up  in  a  cask,  and  it  will  be  a  rich  drink. 

To  make  Vinum  Sambucceum,  or  Elder-berry  Wine . 

ro  A  K  E  elder-berries,  when  pretty  ripe,  plucked 
from  the  green  (talks,  what  quantity  you  pleafe, 
and  prefs  them  that  the  juice  may  freely  run  from 
them,  which  may  be  done  in  a  cyder-prefs,  or  between 
two  weighty  planks,  or,  for  want  of  this  opportunity, 
you  may  mafii  them,  and  then  it  will  run  eafily  ;  this 
juice  put  up  in  a  welbfeafoned  caik,  and  to  every  bar¬ 
rel  put  three  gallons  of  water  (trong  of  honey  boiled 
in  it,  and  add  fame  ale  yeaft  to  make  it  ferment,  and 
v/ork  out  the  groffnefs  of  its  body  •,  then  to  clarify  it 
add  flour,  whites  of  eggs,  and  a  little  fixed  nitre  and 
when  it  has  well  fermented  and  grows  fine,  draw  it 
from  the  fettlings,  and  keep  it  "till  fpring$  then  to 
every  barrel  add  five  pounds  of  its  own  flowers,  and 
as  much  loaf  fugar,  and  let  it  (land  (even  days  ^  at 
the  end  whereof  it  will  grow  very  rich,  and  have  a 
good  flavour. 
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A  different  way  to  make  Elder  Wine* 

When  the  elder-berries  are  ripe,  pick  them,  and  put 
them  into  a  done  jar  •,  then  let  them  in  boiling  water, 
or  rather  in  an  oven  not  over  hot,  ’till  the  jar  is  as 
warm  as  you  can  well  bear  to  touch  it  with  your 
hand  *,  take  the  berries  and  {train  them  through  a 
fieve,  or  coarfe  cloth,  iqueezing  them  hard,  and  pour 
the  liquor  into  a  kettle.  Put  it  on  the  fire,  let  it  boil, 
and  put  in  as  many  pounds  of  Lifbon  fugar  as  there 
are  quarts  of  juice,  and  fcum  it  often.  Then  let  it 
fettle,  and  pour  it  oft  into  a  jar,  and  cover  it  clofe. 
I  have  known  many  people  mix  it  with  their  raifin- 
wine,  by  putting  half  a  pint  or  the  eider  fyrup  to 
every  gallon  of  wine  •  it  gives  the  railin  wine  an  ex~ 
quifite^ fine  flavour,  equal  to  any  foreign  wine  what- 
foever. 

Its  virtues .]  It  is  an  excellent  febrifuge,  cleanfes 
the  blood  of  acidity,  venom  and  putrefaction,  good 
in  meafles,  fmall-pox,  fwine-pox,  and  peftilential 
difeafes  ;  it  contributes  to  r eft,  and  takes  away  the  heat 
that  affiidls  the  brain. 

To  make  Elder-Flower  Wine. 

TO  fix  gallons  of  fpring  water,  put  fix  pounds  of 
raifins  of  the  fun  cut  fmall,  and  a  dozen  pounds 
of  fine  powder-fugar  \  boil  the  whole  together  about 
an  hour  an  a  half.  Then  take  elder-flowers,  when 
pretty  ripe,  and  pull  them  off  to  about  half  a  peck* 
When  the  liquor  is  cold,  put  the  flowers  in,  and  about 
a  gill  of  lemon-juice,  and  half  the  quantity  of  ale- 
yeaft.  Cover  it  up,  and  after  (landing  three  days, 
drain  it  off,  pour  it  into  a  cask  that  is  quite  fweet, 
and  that  will  hold  it  with  eafe.  When  this  is  done, 
put  about  a  wine  quart  of  Rhenifh  to  every  gallon  of 
wine,  let  the  bung  be  lightly  put  in  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  days :  then  flop  it  down  fad,  and  put  in  a 
pool  dry  place  for  four  or  five  months,  till  it  is  quite 
fettled,  and  fine  ^  and  bottle  it  off. 
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Jo  make  Wines  of  Black-  berries.  Straw-berries,  or  Dew-« 

berries. 

* 

A  K  E  of  ths  berries,  in  their  proper  feafon  mo- 
derately  ripe,  what  quantity  you  pleafe  :  preis 
them  as  other  berries  ^  boil  up  water  and  honey,  or 
water  and  fine  fugar,  as  your  palate  belt  relifhes,  to 
a  confiderable  fweetnefs  ;  and  when  it  is  well  {bummed, 
put  the  juice  in  and  let  it  firnmer  to  incorporate  it 
well  with  the  water  •,  and  when  it  is  done  lo,  take  it 
off,  let  it  cool,  fcum  it  again,  and  put  it  up  in  a 
barrel,  or  rather  a  clofe-glazed  earthen  veffel,  to  fer¬ 
ment  and  fettle ;  to  every  gallon  put  half  a  pint  of 
Malaga,  draw  it  off  as  clear  as  poffible  ^  bottle  it  up, 
and  keep  it  cool  for  ufe. 

Their  virtues .]  Thefe  liquors  are  good  in  fevers,  af¬ 
flictions  of  the  lungs,  prevent  the  infection  of  peftilen- 
tial  airs,  beget  a  good  appetite,  and  help  digeflion  , 
are  excellent  in  forfeits,  and  purify  the  blood. 

To  make  Wine  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

AS  for  apples,  make  them  firft  into  good  cyder, 
by  beating  and  preffing,  and  other  methods,  as 
I  fliall  direct,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  thole  fort  of 
liquors,  after  I  have  ended  this  of  wines  ;  and  to 
good  cyder,  when  you  have  procured  it,  put  the 
herb  Scurlea,  the  quinteffence  of  wine,  and  a  little 
fixed  nitre,  and  to  a  barrel  of  this  cyder,  a  pound  of 
the  fyrup  of  honey  •,  let  it  work  and  ferment  at  fpurge 
holes  in  the  cafk  ten  days,  or  ’till  you  find  it  clear 
and  well  fettled  *,  then  draw  it  off,  and  it  will  be  little 
inferior  to  Rhenifh  in  clearnefs,  cohur,  and  tafle. 

To  make  wine  of  pears,  procure  the  tartefl  perry, 
but  by  no  means  that  which  is  tart  by  fowering,  or 
given  that  way,  but  fuch  as  is  naturally  fo  ;  put  into 
a  barrel  about  five  ounces  of  the  juice  of  the  herb 
clary,  and  the  quinteffence  of  wine,  and'  to  every 
barrel  a  pound  or  pint  of  the  fyrup  of  black-berries^ 
and,  after  fermentation  and  refining,  it  will  be  of  a 
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curious  wine  tafte,  like  fherry,  and  not  well  diftin- 
guifhable,  but  by  fuch  as  have  very  good  palates,  or 
thofe  who  deal  in  it. 

Their  virtues .]  Thefe  wines  have  the  nature  of  cyder 
and  perry,  though  in  a  higher  degree,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  and  alteration  ;  being  cooling,  reftorative,  eafing 
pains  in  the  liver,  or  fpleen,  cleanfing  the  bowels, 
and  creating  a  good  appetite. 

T o  make  Walnut  Leaf  Wine . 

TAKE  two  pounds  of  brown  fugar,  one  pound 
of  honey  to  every  gallon  of  water  ;  boil  them 
half  an  hour,  fkim  it,  and  put  in  the  tub  to  every 
gallon  a  handful  of  leaves,  pour  the  liquor  on,  and 
let  it  Hand  all  night  *,  then  take  out  the  leaves,  and 
put  in  half  a  pint  of  yeaft,  and  let  it  work  fourteen 
days,  which  will  take  off  the  fweetnefs  *,  then  hop  it 
up  ih  a  cask,  and  let  it  (land  about  feven  months. 

Its  virtues .]  It  is  an  excellent  occafional  drink  for 
confumptive  perfons. 

To  make  JVine  of  Cherries. 

TAKE  cherries,  indifferently  ripe,  of  any  red 
fort,  clear  them  of  the  {talks  and  (tones,  and 
then  put  them  into  an  earthen  glazed  pan,  and  with 
your  clean  hands  fqueeze  them  to  a  pulp  *  or  you 
may  do  it  with  a  wooden  ladle,  or  proffer,  and  let 
them  continue  twelve  hours  to  ferment  •  then  put 
them  into  a  linen  cloth,  not  too  fine,  and  prefs  out 
the  juice  with  a  preffing  board,  or  any  other  conve- 
niencv  ;  then  let  the  liquor  hand  till  the  fcum  arife, 
and  with  your  ladle  take  it  clean  off  j  then  pour  out 
the  clearer  part,  by  inclination,  into  a  cask,  where 
to  each  gallon  put  a  pound  of  the  bed  loaf  fugar, 
and  let  it  ferment  and  purge  feven  or  eight  days  ; 
draw  it  off,  when  you  find  it  clear,  into  lefier  casks, 
or  bottles  ;  keep  it  cool,  as  other  wines,  and  in  ten 
or  twelve  days  it  will  be  ripe. 

Its  virtues.]  This  is  a  great  cooler  of  the  body  in 

hot 
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hot  weather;  shears  the  heart,  and  much  enlivens 
nature  in  its  decay  ;  it  is  alfo  good  againft  violent 
pains  in  the  head,  and  fwooning  fits. 

To  make  Wine  of  Peaches  and  Apricots. 

TAKE  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.  when  they  are 
full  of  juice,  pare  them,  and  take  the  ftones 
out,  then  flice  them  thin,  and  put  about  a  gallon  to 
two  gallons  of  water,  and  a  quart  of  white  wine  * 
put  them  over  a  fire  gently  to  fimnier  a  confiderable 
time,  till  the  fiiced  fruit  become  foft ;  then  pour  off 
the  liquid  part  into  other  peaches  that  have  been  fo 
ufed  and  bruifed,  but  not  heated ;  let  them  ftand 
twelve  hours,  ftirring  them  fometimes,  and  then  pour 
out  the  liquid  part,  and  prefs  what  remains  through 
a  fine  hair  bag,  and  put  them  together  into  a  cask  to 
ferment ;  then  add  of  loaf  fugar  a  pound  and  an 
half  to  each  gallon  *,  boil  well  an  ounce  of  beaten 
cloves  in  a  quart  of  white  wine,  and  add  to  it,  which 
will  give  a  curious  flavour. 

Wine  of  apricots  may  be  made  with  only  bruifing, 
and  pouring  the  hot  liquor  on,  not  requiring  fo  much 
fweetening,  by  reafon  they,  are  of  a  more  dulcid  or 
Jufcious  quality;  only  to  give  it  a  curious  flavour, 
boil  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nut¬ 
megs  in  a  quart  of  white  wine;  and  when  the  wine 
is  on  the  ferment,  pour  the  liquid  part  in  hot,  and 
hang  a  bunch  of  frefti  borage,  well-flowered,  into 
the  calk,  by  a  firing  at  the  bung,  for  three  days  \ 
draw  it  off,  and  keep  it  in  bottles,  which  are  mold 
proper  to  preferve  thefe  fort  of  wines. 

Their  virtues. ]  They  are  moderately  warming  and 
reftorative,  very  good  in  confumptions,  to  create  an 
appetite,  and  recover  decayed  and  wafting  bodies; 
they  loolen  the  hardnefs  of  the  belly,  and  give  eafe 
to  the  pains  of  the  ftomach. 

Tq  make  Wine  of  Quinces. 

Ather  the  quinces  when  pretty  ripe,  in  a  dry 
JT  day,  rub  off  the  down  with  a  clean  linen  cloth, 

then 
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then  lay  them  in  hay  or  draw,  for  ten  days,  to  fweat  ; 
cut  them  in  quarters,  and  take  out  the  core,  and 
bruife  them  well  in  a  mafhing-tub  with  a  wooden 
beetle,  and  fqueeze  out  the  liquid  part,  by  prefling 
them  in  a  hair  bag  by  degrees  in  a  cyder-prefs  ;  drain 
this  liquor  through  a  fine  deve,  then  warm  it  gently 
over  a  fire,  and  fcum  it,  but  iufrer  it  not  to  boil  ; 
fprinkle  into  it  loaf-fugar  reduced  to  powder,  then  in 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  a  quart  of  white  wine,  boil  a 
dozen  or  fourteen  large  quinces  thinly  diced  ;  add 
two  pounds  of  fine  fugar,  and  then  drain  out  the  li¬ 
quid  part,  and  mingle  it  with  the  natural  juice  of  the 
quinces,  put  it  into  a  cade  not  to  fill  it,  and  jumble 
them  well  together*,  then  let  it  dand  to  fettle;  put 
in  juice  of  clary  half  a  pint  to  five  or  fix  gallons,  and 
mix  it  with  a  little  flour  and  white  of  eggs,  then 
draw  it  off,  and  if  it  be  not  fweet  enough,  add  moie 
fugar,  and  a  quart  of  the  bed  malmfey  :  you  may, 
the  better,  boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  doned  raidns 
of  the  fun,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon, 
in  a  quart  of  the  liquor,  to  the  confumption  of  a  third 
parr,  and  draining  the  liquor,  put  it  into  the  cask 
when  the  wine  is  upon  the  ferment. 

Its  virtues."]  This  wine  is  a  good  pedtoral,  cooling 
and  refrefhing  the  vital  parts :  it  is  good,  moderately 
taken,  in  all  hot  difeales  ;  allays  the  flufhing  of  the 
face,  and  St.  Anthony’s  fire*,  takes  away  inflamma- 
tions,  and  is  very  beneficial  in  breakings  out,  blotches, 
boils,  or  fores. 

To  make  Birch  Wine. 

AS  this  is  a  liquor  but  little  underdood,  I  fhal  1 
be  as  particular  as  pofTibie  in  my  directions  con* 
cerning  it.  In  the  fird  place,  as  to  the  feaion  for  get* 
ting  the  liquor  from  birch  trees,  which  fometimes 
happens  the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  before  the  leaves  fhoot  out,  as  the  lap  be¬ 
gins  to  rife;  and  this  is  according  to  the  mildnefs  or 
rigour  of  the  weather;  and  if  the  time  is  delayed,  the 
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juice  will  grow  too  thick  to  be  drawn  out,  which 
fhould  be  as  thin  and  clear  as  poffiible.  The  method 
of  procuring  the  juice  is  by  boring  holes  in  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  fixing  foffiets  made  of  elder  ;  but 
care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  tap  it  in  too  many  places 
at  once,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  tree.  If  the  tree  is 
large,  it  may  be  bored  in  five  or  fix  places  at  once, 
and  place  hordes  to  let  it  drop  in.  When  you  have 
extra&ed  a  proper  quantity,  three,  four,  or  five  gal¬ 
lons  from  different  trees,  cork  the  bottles  very  clofe, 
and  robin  or  wax  them  till  you  begin  to  make  your 
wine,  which  fhould  be  as  Icon  as  poffible  after  you 
have  sot  the  juice. 

As  f  on  as  you  begin,  boil  the  fap  as  long  as  you 
can  take  off  any  fcurn  ;  and  put  four  pounds  of  fine 
loaf-fugar  to  every  gallon  of  the  juice,  and  the  peel 
of  a  lemon  cut  thin  ;  then  boil  it  again  for  near  an 
hour,  fcurn ming  it  all  the  while,  and  pour  it  into  a 
tub.  As  foon  as  it  is  almoft  cold,  work  it  with  a 
toalb  Ip  read  with  yeaft,  and  let  it  Hand  five  or  fix 
days,  flit  ring  it  twice  or  three  times  each  day.  Take 
a  cafk  that  will  contain  it,  and  put  a  lighted  match 
dipped  well  in  brimftone '  into  the  cafk;  flop  it  till 
the  match  is  burnt  out,  and  then  tun  your  wine  into 
it,  putting  the  bung  lightly  in  till  it  has  done  work¬ 
ing.  Bung  it  very  clofe  for  about  three  months,  and 
bottle  it  off  for  ufe.  It  will  be  fit  in  a  week  after  it 
is  put  in  the  bottles. 

Its  virtues .]  It  is  a  very  wholefome,  pleafant,  and 
rich  cordial;  and  very  ferviceable  in  curing  confump- 
tions,  and  particularly  ufeful  in  fcorbutic  disorders. 

To  make  Wine  of  Plums,  Damafcens,  &c. 

T  !™  q  do  this,  take  what  plums  you  pleafe,  mix 
£  thofe  of  a  fweet  take  with  an  allay  of  thoie  that 
are  fomewhat  four,  though  they  muft  be  all  inclining 
to  ripenefs  ;  flit  them  in  halves,  fo  that  the  ftones 
may  be  taken  out,  then  mafh  them  gently,  and  add 
a  little  water  and  honey  ;  the  better  to  moilten  them, 

:  •  1  '  '  boil 
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ooil  to  every  gallon  of  pulp  of  your  plums  a  gallon 

of  fpring-water,  put  in  it  a  few  bay  leaves  and  cloves; 

add  as  much  fugar  as  will  well  fweeten  it,  fcnrri  off 

the  froth,  and  let  it  cool,  then  prefs  the  fruit,  fqueez- 

ing  out  the  liquid  part ;  drain  all  through  a  fine 

drainer,  and  put  the  water  and  juice  up  all  together 

in  a  calk  ;  let  it  hand  and  ferment  three  or  four  days, 

fine  it  with  white  fugar,  flour,  and  whites  of  eggs, 

draw  it  off  into  bottles,  then  cork  it  up,  that  the  air 

may  hot  prejudice  it;  in  twelve'days  it  will  be  ripe, 

and  tafte  like  fherry,  or  rather  a  nearer  flavour  of 

0  * 

Canary. 

Damafcens  may  be  ordered  as  other  plums,  tho* 
they  produce  a  tarter  wine,  more  clear,  and  lading  ; 
but  put  not  fo  much  water  to  them  as  to  lufcious 
plums,  unlefs  you  mix  fome  fweet  wine  with  it,  as 
Malaga,  Canary,  or  the  like  ;  or  infufe  railing  of  the 
fun  in  it,  which  will  give  it  a  rich  mellow  tade. 

Their  virtues.']  Thefe,  as  other  wines  made  of  En¬ 
gl  ilh  fruit,  are  moderately  cooling,  purify  the  blood, 
and  cleanfe  the  reins  ;  caufe  a  freeneis  of  urine,  and 
contribute  much  to  loft  (lumbers,  and  a  quiet  red, 
by  fending  up  gentle  refrediing  fpirits  to  the  brain, 
which  difpel  heat  and  noxious  vapours,  and  put  that 
noble  part  in  a  right  temperature. 

To  make  Wine  of  Englifh  Figs. 

qpO  do  this,  take  the  large  blue  figs,  pretty  ripe; 

deep  them  in  white  wine,  having  made  fome 
Hits  in  them,  that  they  may  fwell  and  gather  in  the 
fubflance  of  the  wine  ;  then  dice  fome  other  figs,  and 
let  them  flmmer  over  a  fire  in  fair  water  till  they  are 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  pulp,  drain  out  the  water,  pref- 
ling  the  pulp  hard,  and  pour  it  as  hot  as  may  be  to 
thole  figs  that  are  inrufed  in  the  wine;  let  the  quan¬ 
tities  be  near  equal,  the  water  fome  a  hat  more  than  the 
wine  and  figs  ;  then  having  infufed  twenty-four  hours, 
mafh  them  well  together,  and  draw  off  all  that  will 
run  voluntarily,  then  prefs  the  red,  and  if  it  prove 
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not  pretty  fweel,  add  loaf-fugar  to  render  it  fo;  let 
it  ferment,  and  add  a  little  honey  and  fugar-candy  to 
it,  then  fine  it  with  whites  of  cses  and  a  little  ifing- 
glafs,  and  fo  draw  it  off,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Its  virtues .]  This  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  defects 
of  the  lungs,  helping  fhortnefs  of  breath,  removing 
colds  or  inflammations  of  the  lungs  ;  it  alfo  comforts 
the  ftomach,  and  eafes  pains  of  the  bowels. 

To  make  Wine  of  Rofes. 

HpO  do  this,  get  a  glafs  bafon,  or  body,  or  for 

I  want  of  it,  a  well-glazed  earthen  veffel,  and 
put  into  it  three  gallons  of  role-water,  drawn  with 
a  cold  (fill ;  put  into  it  a  convenient  quantity  of 
rofe-deaves  ;  cover  it  clofe,  and  put  it  for  an  hour 
in  a  kettle  or  cauldron  of  water,  heating  it  over  the 
fire  to.  take  out  the  whole  ftrength  and  tindture  of  the 
rofes,  and  when  cold,  prefs  the  rofe-leaves  hard  into 
the  liquor,  and  deep  frefh  ones  in,  repeating  it  till 
the  liquor  has  got  a  full  ftrength  of  rofes  ;  then  to 
every  gallon  of  iiquor  add  three  pounds  of  loaf-fugar  ; 
fiir  it  well,  that  it  may  melt  and  difperfe  in  every 
part,  then  put  it  up  into  a  cask,  or  other  convenient 
veffel,  to  ferment;  and  to  make  it  do  fo  the  better, 
add  a  little  fixed  nitre  and  flour,  and  two  or  three 
whites  of  eggs  *  let  it  (land  to  cool  about  thirty  days, 
and  it  will  be  ripe,  and  have  a  curious  flavour,  having 
the  whole  ftrength  and  feent  of  the  rofes  in  it ;  and 
you  may  add,  to  meliorate  it,  fome  wine  and  fpices, 
as  your  talte  or  inclination  leads  you. 

By  this  way  of  infufion,  wine  of  carnations,*  clove- 
gilly-flowers,  violets,  primrofes,  or  any  flower  having 
a  curious  feent,  may  be  made  ;  to  which,  to  prevent 
repetition,  I  refer  you. 

The  virtues.]  \Vines  thus  made,  are  not  only  plea- 
fan  t  in.  tafte,  but  rich  and  medicinal,  being  excellent 
tor  flrengthening  the  heart,  refreiliing  the  fpirits,  and 
gently  cooling  the  body,  making  it  lenitive,  and  fo 
purges  the  firft  digeftion  of  phlegm,  and  even  cooler  ; 
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abates  the  heat  of  the  fever,  quenches  thirft,  mitigates 
the  inflammation  of  the  intrails,  and  may,  on  fundiy 
occafions,  ferve  for  a  good  counter-poifon. 

To  make  Cowflip  Winej 

PU  T  five  pounds  of  loaf-fugar  to  four  gallons  of 
fair  water,  fimmer  them  over  a  fire  half  an  hour, 
to  well  diflolve  the  lugar,  and  when  it  is  taken  oft, 
and  cold,  put  in  half  a  peck  of  cowflip  flowers,  clean 
picked  and  gently  bruifcd  *.  then  put  two  fpoonfuls 
of  new  ale-yeaft,  and  a  pound  of  fyrup  of  lemons 
beaten  with  it,  with  a  lemon-peel  or  two.  Pour  the 
whole  into  a  well-feafoned  calk  or  veffeh  let  them 
(land  clofe  flopped  for  three  days,  that  they  may  fer¬ 
ment  well  ^  then  put  in  fome  juice  of  cowflips,  and 
give  it  a  convenient  fpace  to  work,  and  when  it  has 
flood  a  month  draw  it  off  into  bottles,  putting  a  little 
lump  of  loaf-fugar  into  each,  by  which  means  you 
may  keep  it  well  the  fpace  of  a  year.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  you  may  make  wine  of  l'uch  other  like  flowers 
that  are  of  a  pleafant  tafte  and  fcent,  as  oxlips,  jeflV 
mine,  peach-blooms,  comfry,  fcabeons,  feather-few, 
fumitary,  and  many  more,  as  your  fancy  and  tafte 
may  lead  you.  I  have  fhewed  you  different  ways, 
to  let  you  know  that  you  need  not  exadtly  keep  to  one 
certain  rule,  but  pleale  your  palate  by  fuch  additions 
as  you  think  convenient ;  though  by  ftraying  too  far, 
you  may  happen  to  mar  the  whole  deflgn:  therefore 
in  all  things  keep  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  rules  I 
have  given. 

Its  virtues .]  Cowflip-wine,  moderately  drank,  much 
helps  the  palfy,  cramp,  convulfions,  and  all  other 
difeafes  of  the  nerves  and  flnews  *,  alfo  eafe  pains  of 
the  joints,  and  gout,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the 
curing  of  ruptures. 

To  ?nake  Scurvy-Grafs  Wine . 


SC  U  R  V  Y-G  R  A  S  S,  or  fpoon  wort,  is  a  very 
fovereign  medicinal  herb,  appropriated  chiefly  to 
the  health  of  Englifh  bodies.  Take 
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Take  the  beft  large  feurvy-grafs  tops  knd  leaved 
in  May,  June,  or  July,  bruife  them  well  in  a  done 
mortar,  then  put  them  in  a  well-glazed  earthen  vefiel, 
and  fprinkle  them  over  with  ibme  powder  of  chryftal 
of  t map  then  fmear  them  over  with  virgin  honey, 
and  being  covered  dole,  let  it  Hand  twenty-four 
hours  ^  the  n  fet  water  over  a  gentle  fire,  putting  to 
every  gallon  rhree  pints  of  honey,  and  when  the  feum 
riles  take  it  off,  and  let  it  cool ;  then  put  vouf  (lamp¬ 
ed  feurvy-grafs  into  a  barrel,  and  pour  the  liquor  to 
it,  lettmg  the  vdTel  conveniently  end-ways,  with  a 
tap  at  the  bottom,  and  when  it  has  been  infufed 
twenty-four  hours,  draw  off  the  liquor,  and  drongly 
prefs  the  juice  and  moiilure  out  of  the  herb  into  the 
barrel,  or  vefiel,  and  put  the  liquor  up  again-,  then 
put  a  little  new  ale-yeaft  to  it,  and  fuller  it  to  ferment 
three  days,  covering  the  place  of  the  bung  or  vent, 
with  a  piece  of  bread  Ip  read  over  with  mu  (lard -feed, 
downward,  in  a  cool  place,  and  let  it  continue  till 
it  is  fine,  and  drinks  bride then  is  the  time  to  draw 
off  the  fineft  part,  leaving  only  the  dregs  behind  : 
add  more  herb,  and  ferment  it  with  whites  of  eggs, 
flour,  and  fixed  nitre  verjuice,  or  the  juice  of  g *een 
grapes,  if  they  are  to  be  had  *,  to  which  add  fix  pounds 
of  the  fyrup  of  milliard,  all  mixed  and  well  beaten 
together,  to  refine  it  down,  and  it  will  drink  bride, 
but  is  not  very  pleafant,  being  here  inferred  among 
artificial  wines,  rather  for  the  dike  of  health  than  for 
the  delightfulnefs  of  its  talle. 

Its  virtues .]  It  helps  digeftion,  warms  cold  flomachs, 
carries  off  phlegm,  purifies  the  blood,  purges  out 
fait,  watery  humours,  cleanfes  the  bowels  from  cold 
diminefs,  eafes  pains  in  the  limbs,  head,  heart,  and 
llomach  ^  efpecially  thole  proceeding  from  fcorbutic 
humours,  &c» 

To  make  Wine  of  Mint,  Balm,  and  other  Herbs ,  &c. 

FI  R  ST,  diftii  the  herb  in  the  cold  dill,  then  add 
honey  to  it,  and  work  as  in  feurvy  grafs,  and 

then 
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then  refine  it,  and  work  it  down  by  a  due  proportion 
of  its  own  fyrup;  by  this  means  the  wine  will  be¬ 
come  very  fragrant,  and  contain  the  whole  virtue  of 
the  herb.  Wormwood  wine,  wine  of  rue,  cardus, 
and  fuch  drong  phyfical  herbs,  may  be  made  by  in- 
fufion  only,  in  fmall  white  wines,  cyder,  perry,  or 
the  like,  adding  a  little  fweets  to  palate  them,  that 
they  mtiy  be  more  agreeable  to  the  tade.  That  of 
black  currants  may  be  made  as  of  other  currants, 
and  is  very  uleful  in  all  families. 

Their  virtues .]  Wines  made  of  Mint,  Balm,  Wrorm- 
wooj,  Rue,  &c.  refid  pedilential  air,  are  good  in 
agues,  and  cold  difeafes  ^  prevent  fits  of  the  mother, 
anu  agues  ;  eafe  pains  in  the  joints  and  finews,  cleanfe 
the  blood,  and  frequently  prevent  apoplexies,  epi- 
lepfies,  and  the  like.  Thefe  wines  contain  not  only 
the  virtues  of  the  herbs,  but  greatly  ftrengthen  and 
revive  the  decay  of  nature, 

T o  make  Orange  Wine. 

PU  T  twelve  pounds  of  fine  fugar,  and  the  whites 
A  of  eight  eggs,  well  beaten,  into  fix  gallons  of 
fpr;ng  water  ;  let  it  boil  an  hour,  lcumming  it  all 
the  time  ;  take  it  off,  and  when  it  is  pretty  cool,  put 
in  the  juice  of  fifty  Seville  oranges,  and  fix  fpoon- 
fuls  of  good  ale  yead,  and  let  it  Hand  two  days  : 
then  put  it  in  another  veffel  with  two  quarts  of  Rhe- 
mfh  wme,  and  the  juice  of  twelve  lemons  ;  you  mud 
let  the  juice  of  lemons  and  wine,  and  two  pounds  of 
double  refined  fugar,  dand  clofe  covered  ten  or 
twelve  hours  before  you  put  it  into  the  veiTel  to  your 
orange  wine,  and  fcum  off  the  feeds  before  you  put  it 
in.  The  lemon  peels  mud  be  put  in  with  the  oranges  ; 
half  the  rinds  mud  be  put  into  the  veffel ;  it  mud 
Hand  ten  or  twelve  days  before  it  is  fit  to  bottle. 

To  make  Sage  Wine. 

BOIL  twenty-fix  quarts  of  fpring  water  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour,  and  when  it  is  blood  warm,  put 

twgity 
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twenty-five  pounds  of  Malaga  raifins  picked,  rubbed, 
and  Hired  into  it,  with  almoft  half  a  buftiel  of  red 
fage  Hired,  and  a  porringer  of  ale  yeaft  *,  ftir  all  well 
together,  and  let  it  ftand  in  a  tub,  covered  warm  fix 
or  feven  days,  ftirring  it  once  a  day  ^  then  ftrain  it 
off,  and  put  it  in  a  runlet.  Let  it  work  three  or 
four  days,  and  then  Hop  it  up  ;  when  it  has  Hood 
fix  or  feven  days,  put  in  a  quart  or  two  of  Malaga 
fack  ;  and  when  it  is  fine,  bottle  it. 

To  make  Sycamore  Wine. 

A  K  E  two  gallons  of  the  fap,  and  boil  it  half 
J_  an  hour,  then  add  to  it  four  pounds  of  fine 
powder  fugar  *,  beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a 
froth,  and  mix  them  with  the  liquor,  but  if  it  be 
too  hot,  it  will  poach  the  eggs  ;  feum  it  very  well, 
and  boil  it  half  an  hour,  then  Hrain  it  through  a 
hair  fieve,  and  let  it  Hand  till  next  day,  then  pour 
it  clear  from  the  fediment,  put  half  a  pint  of  good 
yeaft  to  every  twelve  gallons,  cover  it  clofe  up  wdth 
blankets  till  it  is  white  over,  then  put  it  into  the 
barrel,  and  leave  the  bung  hole  open  till  it  has  done 
working,  then  clofe  it  well  up,  let  it  ftand  three 
months,  then  bottle  it  ♦,  the  fifth  part  of  the  fugar 
imift  be  loaf,  and  if  you  like  raifins,  they  are  a 
great  addition  to  the  wipe. 

To  make  Turnip  Wine. 

A  K  E  a  good  many  turnips,  pare  them,  flice 
I  them,  put  them  into  a  cyder  prefs,  and  prefs 
out  all  the  juice  very  well.  To  every  gallon  of  juice, 
have  three  pounds  of  lump  fugar,  have  a  veffel  ready 
juft  big  enough  to  hold  the  juice,  put  your  fugar 
into  a  veffel;  and  alfo  to  every  gallon  of  juice  half 
a  pint  of  brandy.  Four  in  the  juice,  and  lay  fome- 
thing  over  the  bung  for  a  week,  to  fee  if  it  works. 
If  it  does,  you  muft  not  bring  it  down  till  it  has 
done  working,  then  flop  it  clofe  for  three  months, 
and  draw  it  off  into  another  veffel.  When  it  is  fine, 
bottle  it  off.  Cyprus 
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Cyprus  Wine  imitated . 

YO  U  mutt,  to  nine  gallons  of  water,  put  nine 
quarts  of  the  juice  of  the  white  elder-berries^ 
which  has  been  preffed  gently  from  the  berries,  with 
the  hand,  and  palled  through  a  fieve,  without  bruif- 
ing  the  kernels  of  the  berries  :  add  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor  three  pounds  of  Lifbon  fugar,  to  the  whole 
quantity  put  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  ginger  (liced, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  ;  then  boil 
this  near  an  hour,  taking  off  the  fcum  as  it  rifes,  and 
pour  the  whole  to  cool  in  an  open  tub,  and  work  it 
with  ale  yeafl,  lpread  upon  a  toad  of  white  bread  for 
three  days,  and  then  tun  it  into  a  vefftl  that  will  juft 
hold  it,  adding  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  raifions  of 
the  fun  fplit,  to  lie  in  liquor  till  we  draw  it  off,  which 
fhould  not  be  till  the  wine  is  fine,  which  you  will  find 
in  January. 

N.  B.  This  wine  is  fo  much  like  the  fine  rich  wine 
brought  from  Cyprus,  in  its  colour  and  flavour,  that 
it  has  deceived  the  beft  judges. 

T o  make  Gilliflower  Wine-. 

* 

i ' 

TO  three  gallons  of  water  put  fix  pounds  of  the 
belt  powder  fugar,  boil  the  fugar  and  water  to¬ 
gether  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  keep  fcumming 
it  as  the  fcum  rifes ;  let  it  dand  to  cool,  beat  up  three 
ounces  of  fyrup  of  betony,  with  a  large  fpoonful  of 
ale-yead,  put  it  into  the  liquor,  and  brew  it  well  to¬ 
gether  ;  then  having;  a  peck  of  gillifiowers,  cut  from 
the  ftalks,  put  them  into  the  liquor,  let  them  infufe 
and  work  together  three  days,  covered  with  a  cloth  ; 
drain  it,  and  put  into  a  cafk,  and  let  it  fettle  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  then  bottle  it. 

To  make  Mead. 

HAving  got  thirteen  gallons  of  water,  put  thirty 
pounds  of  honey  to  it,  boil  and  fcum  it  well ; 
then  take  rofemary,  thyme,  bay-leaves,  and  fweet- 

E  briar. 
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briar,  one  handful  all  together,  boil  it  an  hour ;  then 
put  it  into  a  tub,  with  two  or  three  handfuls  of  ground 
malt  5  ftir  it  till  it  is  blood-warm-,  then  ftrain  it 
through  a  cloth,  and  put  it  into  a  tub  again  ;  cut  a 
toail  round  a  quartern  loaf,  and  fpread  it  over  with 
good  ale  yeaft,  and  put  it  into  your  tub^  and  when 
the  liquor  is  quite  over  with  the  yeaft,  put  it  up  in 
your  vefiel  *,  then  take  of  cloves,  mace  and  nutmegs, 
an  ounce  and  an  half  j  of  ginger  diced,  an  ounce  ^ 
bruife  the  fpice,  and  tie  it  up  in  a  rag,  and  hang  it 
in  the  vefiel  ^  flop  it  up  clofe  for  ufe. 

General  Obfervations  on  the  English  Method  of  making 

Wines. 

YOUR  veflel  fhould  be  quite  dry,  and  previoufly 
rinfed  with  brandy,  and  well  bunged  or  clofed 
up  as  foon  as  the  wines  have  done  fermenting. 

As  it  greatly  depends  on  the  flavour  of  the  water 
you  ufe,  in  order  to  have  good  tailed  wines,  you 
mu  ft  be  careful  to  get  the  beft  ;  the  Water  in  Lon¬ 
don  will  not  be  proper,  unlefs  put  for  fome  time  in 
earthen  veftels,  to  fettle  itfelf.  Fine  fpring  water  is 
moft  proper  if  it  can  be  come  at. 

Be  careful  not  to  let  it  ft  and  too  long  before  you 
get  it  cold,  and  remember  to  put  in  the  yeaft  in  time, 
or  elfe  your  wine  will  fret  in  the  cask,  and  prevent 
fining. 

If  you  let  it  ftand  too  long  in  the  tub,  while  work* 
ing,  it  will  iofe  the  natural  fweetnefs  and  flavour  of 
the  fruits  and  flowers  it  is  made  from, 

Laftly.  Let  your  fruit,  berries,  &c.  be  always  ga~ 
thered  quite  dry  and  in  general  when  full  ripe. 
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Some  curious  Secrets  belonging  to  the  Art  and  My  fiery  of 
VIN  1’NERS,  in  making  Artificial  WINES,  as 
Malaga,  Claret,  Rheniflh,  &c.  The  method  of  re¬ 
covering  faded  Wines,  and  fiuch  as  have  loft  their  Co¬ 
lour  and  of  Racking ,  Sweetening,  &c. 

0/ Small  Wines  meliorated . 

i 

IT  is  certain  that  weak  wines  may  be  raifed  and  im¬ 
proved  on  the  rich  lees  of  wine  that  is  drawn  off  $ 
and  indeed  we  know  it  is  common  to  draw  off  fuch 
fmall  wines,  and  put  them  on  fuch  lees  :  by  this  the 
profit  of  the  vintners  is  greatly  enlarged.  We  alfo 
fee  that  wine  is  fed  with  proper  food,  as  fweet  flefh, 
fait  of  tartar,  or  the  fweet  and  volatile  fpirit  of  tar¬ 
tar  •,  but  more  efpecially  with  the  quinteffence  of 
wine,  effential  falts,  prepared  oils,  herbs,  and  things 
of  an  aromatical  nature  :  why  then  may  not  fmall 
wine  be  greatly  bettered  by  the  animal  fpirit  -or 
quinteffence  extracted  from  other  wines  ?  for  the  ani¬ 
mal  part  of  wine  only,  and  nothing  elfe,  can  increafe 
the  ftrength  of  wine. 

If  the  quinteffence  be  drawn  out  cf  one  fmall  wine, 
and  added  to  another,  it  will  make  that  rich,  tho5  the 
other  is  altogether  impoverifhed.  For  this  reafon  it 
is  better  that  one  be  lolt,  which  may  ferve  for  vine¬ 
gar,  than  both  remain  ufelefs.  This  cannot  be  fo 
weil  demonftrated  by  words  as  by  practice ;  for 
which  reafon  I  lhall  give  fome  examples  to  prove  my 
affertion  *,  viz. 

To  make  Artificial  Claret. 

TAKE  the  juice  or  water  of  clary,  diftil  it  in  a 
cold  ftill,  one  part ;  redftreak  cyder,  half  a 
part ;  Malaga  raifins,  beaten  in  a  mortar,  fix  pounds ; 
the  fat  mother  of  claret,  one  pound  *,  cover  them  in 
a  clofe  veffel  for  fifteen  days,  in  order  to  ferment, 
then  draw  off  the  liquor  into  another  veffel,  and  to 
every  gallon  add  half  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  mulber¬ 
ries,  blackberries,  or  goofberrics,*ancl  a  pint  of  the 
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fpirit  of  clary;  to  the  whole  put  three  fpoonfuls  of 
flour,  and  the  whites  of  two  new-laid  eggs,  with  a 
dram  of  ifing-glafs ;  beat  thefe  together,  and  add 
to  the  liquor  two  pounds  of  the  fyrup  of  clary,  and 
it  will  refine  down,  and  be  very  rich,  not  diftinguifh- 
able  from  the  right  claret,  unlefs  by  thofe  well  fkilled 
in  wines  :  of  this  there  are  great  quantities  fold  when 
french  wine  are  very  dear  and  fcarce  to  be  come  at. 

To  make  Artificial  Malaga,  Canary  IVine, 

rjpAKE  a  calk  that  has  been  well  feafoned  with 
Jl  right  old  Malaga;  new  trim  it,  and  hoop  it 
ftrong,  leaving  it  open  at  one  end,  to  which  open 
end  a  dole  cover  muft  be  fitted,  to  take  off  and  put 
on  at  pleafure,  and  keep  it  in  all  feafons  in  a  warm 
place;  fill  it  with  fpring  or  conduit  water,  and  to 
every  gallon  of  water  add  fix  pounds  of  the  bed  Ma¬ 
laga  raifins,  well  bruiied,  and  fprinkie  on  every  twen¬ 
ty  gallons  a  handful  of  calx  wine  ;  then  place  the  co¬ 
ver  clofe,  and  keep  it  warm  with  cloths  fattened  about 
it,  and  fo  let  it  continue  four  or  five  days  to  work 
and  ferment ;  and  after  that  open  it,  and  fee  if  the 
raifins  are  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water ;  and  if 
you  find  they  are,  prefs  them  down  again,  and  fo  do 
every  four  or  five  days,  letting  them  ft  and  three  weeks 
or  a  month  ;  then  tap.  the  veffel  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  bottom,  and  try  if  the  liquor  taftes ;  and  if 
it  does  nor,  let  it  ftand  longer,  till  it  has  got  th§  true 
flavour;  then  draw  it  off  into  another  calk  that  has 
had  Malaga  in  it,  and  to  every  twenty  gallons  put  a 
pint  of  the  beft  aqua  vitae,  a  quart  of  Alicant  wine, 
and  two  new  laid  eggs  beaten  together,  and  let  it  ftand 
in  a  vaulted  celler,  or  fuch-like  place,  till  it  be  fit  for 
drinking  ;  if  it  want  fweetnefs,  put  in  a  little  fine  loaf- 
fugar,  and  it  will  abundantly  anfwer  your  expecta¬ 
tion  :  and  this  dafhed  with  a  little  white  wine,  or  cu¬ 
rious  brisk  pippin  cyder,  may  pafs  for  Canary. 

And  thus  not  only  artificial  Malaga  may  be  made, 
feuf  other  artificial  wines ;  for  it  cannot  but  be  fup- 
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pofed  that  an  ingenious  perfon  may,  by  thefe  exam¬ 
ples,  invent  and  prepare  other  forts  of  wines  different 
from  thefe  in  tafte  ;  for  having  once  got  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  different  herbs  that  bear  a  fimilarity  to 
the  different  fulphur  of  the  true  wine,  whether  ftyptic, 
acid,  mild,  lufcious,  fat,  or  balfamic,  fo  muff  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  different  forts  of  wines  be,  whether  Ri- 
bella,  Tent,  Rapadavia,  Canary,  or  any  others :  as 
for  white  wine  or  Rhenifh,  you  may  make  them  of 
fweeter  or  tarter  cyders,  as  you  find  in  the  directions 
given  for  making  artificial  Claret,  bating  the  colour¬ 
ing  ;  though  you  muff  be  at  the  labour  and  charge 
ol  fining  them  more,  on  purpofe  to  keep  up  a  good 
body. 

To  reftore  Pricked  Wines. 

1  |  X)  do  this,  rake  the  wine  down  to  the  lees  in  a- 
X  nother  cafk,  where  the  lees  of  good  wine  are 
frefh  •,  then  take  a  pint  of  ftrong  aqua  vitae,  fcrape 
half  a  pound  of  yellow  bees-wax  into  it,  and  by  heat¬ 
ing  the  fpirit  melt  the  wax  over  a  gentle  fire;  then 
dip  in  it  a  cloth,  and  fet  it  on  fire  with  a  brimftone 
match ;  put  it  in  flaming  at  the  bung,  and  flop  the 
cafk  clofe. 

•  '  |  »  V 

To  reft  ore  Wines  decayed  by  too  much  Vent ,  cr  lowering. 

Stir  and  ferment  it  well  with  a  flat-ended  flick,  till 
you  have  removed  it  in  all  parts,  and  made  it  ferment, 
but  touch  not  the  lees ;  then  pour  in  a  pint  of  aqua 
vitas,  and  flop  it  up  clofe,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
it  will  be  tolerably  reftored.  Wine  that  is  decayed 
by  too  much  vent,  may  be  recovered  by  putting  burn¬ 
ing  hot  crufts  of  bread  into  it. 

For  mufty  Wines ,  or  fuch  as  have  got  a  Twang  of  the 

Cafk. 

To  remedy  this,  rack  it  off  upon  lees  of  rich  wine 
of  the  fame  fort ;  then  put  into  a  bag  four  ounces  of 
the  powder  of  lenerel  berries,  and  two  ounces  of  the 
filings  of  fteel ;  let  it  hang  by  a  firing  to  the  middle  of 

the 
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the  wine,  and  fo  by  degrees  lower  i t,  as  you  draw  It 

off. 


To  hinder  Wine  from  Turning . 

Put  a  pound  of  melted  lead  in  fair  water  into  your 
eafk,  pretty  warm,  and  flop  it  clofe. 


To  take  away  the  ill  Scent  of  Wine. 

Bake  a  long  rouler  of  dough,  when  it  is  (luck  well 
with  cloves  ;  let  it  thoroughly  bake,  and  hang  it  in 
your  cask,  and  it  will  remove  the  ill  fcent  from  the 
wine,  by  gathering  it  to  itfelf. 

To  remedy  a  hitter  or  fower  fcent. 

Take  half  a  peck  of  barley,  and  boil  it  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  till  one  half  of  the  water  be  wafted  ; 
drain  it,  let  it  fe;tle  well,  and  pour  it  into  the  wine- 
cask,  ftirring  it  without  touching  the  lees. 

To  foften  Green  Wine. 

Put  in  a  little  vinegar,  wherein  litharge  has  been 
well  fteeped,  and  boil  fome  honey  to  draw  out  the 
wax;  drain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  put  a  quart  of  it 
into  a  tierce;  and  this  will  mend  it  in  furnmer  efpe- 
dally  :  fome,  when  they  perceive  the  wine  turning,  put 
in  a  ftone  of  undacked  lime  :  this  will  make  it  very 
good. 

To  keep  Wine  from  fowering. 

Boil  a  gallon  of  wine,  with  fome  beaten  oyfterfhells 
and  crabs  claws  calcined  ;  drain  out  the  liquid  part, 
and  when  it  is  cool  put  it  into  green  wine,  and  it  will 
give  it  a  pleafant  lively  tafte. 

To  f wee  ten  Wine . 

Fill  it  upon  the  lees,  put  a  handful  of  the  dowers 
of  clary,  and  infufe  in  it ;  add  a  pound  of  muftard- 
feed  dry  ground,  which  in  a  bag  mud  be  funk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cade. 
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Artificial  Malmfey. 

Take  Englifh  galingale,  and  cloves,  each  a  dram  ; 
beat  them  to  powder,  and  infufe  them  a  day  and  a 
night  in  a  pint  of  aqua  vitae,  in  a  wooden  veffel  kept 
clofe  covered  *,  then  put  it  into  good  claret  and  it  wilL 
make  twelve  or  fourteen  gallons  of  good  Malmfey  in 
five  or  fix  days ;  the  drugs  may  be  hung  in  a  bag  in 
the  cafk. 

T i  make  Wine  fettle  well. 

Take  a  pint  of  wheat,  and  boil  it  till  it  burft  in 
a  quart  of  water,  and  become  very  foft  *,  then  fqueeze 
it  through  a  new  linen  cloth,  and  put  a  pint  of  the 
liquid  part  into  a  hogfhead  of  unfettled  white  wine, 
and  it  will  fine  it. 

To  make  Wormwood  Wine. 

Take  a  good  brisk  Rhenifh  wine,  or  white  wine, 
and  hang  a  pound  of  Roman  wormwood  in  a  bag  into 
it,  clean  dripped  from  the  grofs  ftalks,  and  well 
dried  ;  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  infufion  it  will  give 
it  a  tafte  and  curious  colour  beyond  what  it  had  be¬ 
fore  :  this  may  be  done  as  it  is  drawn,  by  dropping 
three  or  four  drops  of  chemical  fpirit,  or  oil  of 
wormwood,  into  a  quart  of  wine. 

To  make  Rough  Claret. 

Put  a  quart  of  claret  to  two  quarts  of  floes,  bake 
them  in  a  gentle  oven  till  they  have  ftewred  out  a 
great  part  of  their  moifture  ;  then  pour  off  what  is 
liquid,  and  fqueeze  out  the  reft  ,  and  half  a  pint  of 
this  will  rough  ten  gallons. 

To  recover  the  loft  Colour  of  White  Wine,  or  Rhenifli 

Wine. 

To  do  this  effectually,  rack  the  wine  from  the  lees, 
and  if  the  colour  of  the  wine  be  faint  and  tawny,  put 
in  coniac-lees,  and  pour  the  wine  upon  them,  rolling 
ind  jumbling  them  together  a  considerable  time  in  the 

cask  ; 
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cask  ;  in  ten  or  twelve  days  rack  off  the  wine,  and 


it  will  be  of  a  proper  colour,  and  drink  brisk  and 
fine. 


Fo  'prevent  the  Decay  of  lowering  Wine . 

Take  roach-allum  powder,  an  ounce,  draw  cut 
four  gallons  of  the  wine,  drew  the  powder  in  it  ; 
beat  it  well  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  then  fill 
up  the  cask,  and  fet  it  on  broach,  being  careful  to 
let  it  take  vent ;  by  this  means,  in  three  or  four 
days  you  will  find  it  a  curious  brisk  wine. 

Of  Racking  Wine. 

This  is  done  with  fuch  indruitients  as  are  ufeful, 
and  appropriated  to  the  manner  of  doing  it,  arid  can¬ 
not  be  fo  well  defcribed  by  words  as  by  feeing  it  done  •, 
however,  this  obferve  in  doing  it :  Let  it  be  when  the 
wind  fets  full  North,  and  the  weather  is  temperate 
and  clear,  that  the  air  may  the  better  agree  with  the 
conditution  of  the  wine,  and  make  it  take  more 
kindly.  It  is  moreover  molt  proper  to  be  done  in 
the  increafe  of  the  moon,  when  (lie  is  under  the  earth, 
and  not  in  full  height,  &’c. 

I  '  ...  »  '  "  v  ■  •  •  1  . 

To  make  Wines  fcent  well ,  and  give  them  a  curiom 

Flavour . 

Take  powder  of  fuiphur,  two  ounces,  half  an 
ounce  of  calamus,  incorporate  them  well  together,  and 
put  them  into  a  pint  and  a  half  of  orange-water  ;  let 
them  deep  in  it  a  confiderable  time,  and  then  draw- 
ing  off*  the  water,  melt  the  fuiphur  and  calamus  in 
an  iron  pan,  and  dip  in  it  as  many  rags  as  will  foak 
it  up,  which  put  into  the  cask  ;  then  rack  youi 
wine,  and  put  in  a  pint  of  rofe-water,  and  dopping 
the  hogdiead,  roll  it  up  and  down  half  an  hour,  after 
which  let  it  continue  dill  two  days,  and  by  fo  order- 
ing  any  Gafcoigne,  or  red  wine,  it  will  have  a  plea* 
fant  fcent  and  gud. 
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.  To  mend  Wines  that  rope . 

When  you  have  fet  your  cask  abroach,  place  & 
coarfe  linen  cloth  before  the  bore,  then  put  in  the 
linen,  and  rack  it  in  a  dry  cask  y  add  five  or  fix  ounces 
of  the  powder  of  all um,  roll  and  jumble  them  fuffi- 
ciently  together,  and  upon  fettling  it  will  be  fined 
down,  and  prove  a  very  fluid  pleafant  wine  both  in 
tafte  and  lcent. 

To  mend  White,  or  Rhenifti  Wines . 

If  thefe  wines  have  an  unpleafant  tafte,  the  belt  way 
is  fpeedily  to  draw  either  of  them  half  off,  and  to  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  halves  put  two  gallons  of  Hew  milk,  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  bay-fair,  and  as  much  rice;  mix  and  beat  them 
wel  I  together  for  half  an  hour,  with  a  ftaff,  or  paddler ; 
then  fill  up  the  cask,  and  when  you  have  well  rolled 
it,  turn  it  over  in  the  lees,  and  two  or  three  days  af¬ 
ter  you  may  broach  it,  and  it  will  drink  very  fine  and 
brisk. 

Another  Way  to  mend  the  Colour  of  White  Wines,  &c» 

Take  a  gallon  or  more  of  morning*s  milk,  put  it 
into  the  cask,  and  mix  it  well  with  rolling  ;  then, 
when  you  preceive  it  is  well  fettled,  put  in  three  or 
four  ounces  of  iflriglafs,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  loaf-fugar,  fine  fcraped,  and  then  fill  up  the  hogft 
head,  or  other  cask,  and  roll  it  four  or  five  time  over  $ 
and  this  will  bring  it  to  a  colour  and  finenefs. 

To  meliorate ,  or  letter  Vicious  Wine. 

Let  your  wine,  in  this  cafe,  be  what  it  will,  your 
bufmefs  is  to  take  a  pint  of  clarified  honey,  a  pint  of 
water,  wherein  raifins  of  the  fun  have  been  well  deep¬ 
ed,  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  good  white  wine,  or 
claret,  according  as  the  colour  of  your  wine  is ;  let 
them  fimmer,  and  boil  a  little  over  a  gentle  fire,  to 
the  confumption  of  a  third  part,  faking  off  the  fcum 
as  faft  as  it  rifes ;  put  it  very  hot  into  the  vitiated  wine, 
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and  let  it  (land,  the  bung  hole  being  open  ;  then  in 
a  linen  bag  put  a  little  bruifed  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
cloves,  and  hang  the  bag  in  the  wine,  by  a  firing, 
for  three  or  four  days  ^  and  fo  either  new  or  old  wine 
will  not  only  be  fined,  but  much  bettered  j  for  by 
this  means  they  are  reflared  from  their  foulnefs  and 
decay,  and  yield  a  good  fcent  and  tafle  ♦,  you  may,  tc 
perfefl  this  work  the  more,  when  you  take  out  the 
fpice,  hang  in  a  fmall  bag  of  white  muftard-feed,  a 
little  bruifed,  and  the  work  is  done. 

To  make  Ice  in  Summer,  and  Cooling  Wine,. 

To  make  ice,  take  a  flone  bottle  that  will  hole 
about  three  quarts  of  water  *,  put  into  it  three  ounce' 
of  refined  falt-petre,  half  an  ounce  of  Florence  orrice, 
and  fill  it  with  water  boiling  hot*,  flop  it  clofe,  anc 
immediately  let  it  down  into  a  well,  where  it  muft  re¬ 
main  three  or  four  hours*,  and  when  you  break  the 
bottle,  you  will  find  it  full  of  hard  ice  :  or,  for  want  oi 
this  opportunity,  diffolve  a  pound  of  nitre  in  a  bucke! 
or  water,  and  it  will  cool  your  bottles  exceedingly. 

General  O  BSERVAT  I  ON  S. 

Take  fait  of  tartar,  and  pour  di Hilled  vinegar  or 
?r,  till  it  is  afiatiated,  every  time  you  draw  off  the 
phlegm,  and  then  diftil  it  into  a  coated  retort  by  de¬ 
grees  •,  and  redfcify  the  oil  through  the  fpiritof  vitriol, 
which  will  render  it  lucid,  fragrant,  and  very  plea- 
fane.  A  fmall  quantity  of  the  powder  put  into  wine 
hung  in  a  fine  linen  rag  in  the  cask,  will  refrefh  anc 
meliorate,  if  not  recover,  foul,  pricked,  or  fadec 
wine,  in  a  fhort  time. 

Wines  may  be  alfo  enriched  by  effential  and  frag¬ 
rant  oils,  made  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  incorporate 
with  water  or  fpirits  of  wine,  or  other  wine.  Aftei 
being  diluted  by  proper  fermentation,  they  are  eafil) 
united*  and  the  body  of  the  wine  much  enriched. 

Having 
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Having  gone  through  this  part  of  my  undertaking, 
it  is  necellary  to  obferve,  that  although  I  have  been 
very  exadt  in  fpecifying  the  particular  quantity  of 
each  ingredient  ufed  in  the  making,  as  well  as  mend¬ 
ing  the  wines  treated  of,  yet  every  man’s  palate 
fhould  be  confulted  by  thofe  who  are  employed  to  do 
the  bufinefs ;  and  your  own  judgment  will  direct 
you  how  to  leflen  or  increaleany  part,  in  proportion, 
according  to  the  tafte  of  the  employer. 
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The  ART  of  DISTILLING. 


To  make  Surfeit  water. 

TAKE  feurvy-grafs,  brook-lime,  water-creffes, 
Roman  wormwood,  rue,  mint,  balm,  fage, 
clivers,  of  each  one  handful  ;  green  merery,  two 
handfuls ;  poppies,  if  frefh,  half  a  peck,  if  dry  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  peck  *,  cochineal,  fix  penny  worth  *,  faffron, 
fix  pennyworth  ;  annifeeds,  carraway-feeds,  coriander- 
leeds,  cardamon-leeds,  of  each  an  ounce ;  liquorice 
two  ounces  leraped,  figs  fplit  a  pound,  raifins  of  the 
fun  (toned  a  pound,  juniper  berries  an  ounce  broil¬ 
ed,  nutmeg  an  ounce  beat,  mace  an  ounce  bruifed, 
fweet  fennel- feeds  an  ounce  bruifed,  a  few  flowers  of 
rolemary^  marigolds  and  fage-flowers  ;  put  all  thefe 
into  a  large  (tone  jar,  and  put  to  them  three  gallons 
of  French  brandy,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand 
near  the  fire  for  three  weeks.  Stir  it  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  and  take  care  to  keep  it  clofe  (topped, 
and  then  (train  it  off ;  bottle  the  liquor,  and  pour 
on  the  ingredients  another  gallon  of  French  brandv. 
Let  it  (tand  a  week,  (tirring  it  once  a  day,  then  diftil 
it  in  a  cold  (till,  and  this  will  make  fine  white  forfeit 
water. 

This  water  may  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  year  in 
JLondon,  becaufe  the  ingredients  are  always  to  be  had, 

F  2  either 
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either  green  or  dry  •,  but  it  is  the  belt  made  in  form 
pier. 

tfhe  Way  to  ufe  the  Still. 

You  mu  ft  lay  the  plate,  then  put  wood-afhes  thick 
at  the  bottom,  then  the  iron  pan,  which  you  are  tc 
fill  with  your  walnuts  and  liquor,  then  put  on  tht 
head  of  the  ftill,  make  a  pretty  brifk  fire  till  the  ftii 
begins  to  drop,  then  flacken  it  fo  as  juft  to  hav< 
enough  to  keep  the  ftill  at  work  ;  mind  to  keep  : 
wet  cloth  over  the  head  of  the  ftill  all  the  time  i 
is  at  work,  and  always  obferve  not  to  let  the  ftil 
work  longer  then  the  liquor  is  good,  and  take  can 
you  don’t  burn  the  ftill  ,  and  thus  you  may  difti. 
what  you  pleafe.  If  you  draw  the  (till  too  far  it  wil 
burn,  and  give  your  liquor  a  bad  tafte. 

Hyfterical  Water . 

Take  betony,  roots  of  lovage,  feeds  of  wild 
parfnips,  of  each  two  ounces,  roots  of  fingle  pionj 
four  ounces,  of  the  miftetoe  of  the  oak  three  ounces, 
myrrh  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  caftor  half  an  ounce  : 
beat  all  thefe  together,  and  add  to  them  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  dried  millepedes  ^  pour  on  thefe  three 
quarts  of  mug  wort  water,  and  two  quarts  of  brandy; 
let  them  ftand  in  a  clofe  vefiel  eight  days,  then  difti] 
it  in  a  cold  ftill  pafted  up.  You  may  draw  off  nine 
pints  of  water,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  Mix 
all  together,  and  bottle  it  up. 

Plague  Water . 

Take  a  handful  of  the  root  of  angelica,  dragon, 
maywort,  mint,  rue,  carduus,  origany,  winter  fa- 
voury,  broad  thyme,  rofemary,  pimpernell,  fage, 
fumitory,  coltsfoot,  fcabeus,  burridge,  Yaxafreg,  be¬ 
tony,  liverwort,  jarmander^  the  like  quantity  of  the 
flowers  of  wormwood,  fuckery,  hyfop,  agrimony, 
fennel,  cowfiips,  poppies,  plantain,  fetfoyl,  ver¬ 
vain,  maidenhair^  motherwort,  cowage,  golden- 
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rod,  cromwell,  dill ;  and  of  the  feeds  harts-tongue, 
horehound,  fennel,  meleolet,  St.  John-wort,  com* 
frey,  feathcrfew,  red  role-leaves,  wood-forrel,  pelii- 
tory  of  the  wall,  heart’s  eafe,  centory,  fea-drink  j 
One  pound  of  gentian  root,  duck-root,  butter-burT 
root,  piony-root,  bay-berries,  juniper- berries ;  one 
ounce  of  nutmegs,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  mace  ^  pick  the  herbs  and  flowers,  and 
fhred  them  a  little.  Cut  the  roots,  bruil'e  the  berries, 
and  pound  the  fpices  fine  •,  take  a  peck  of  green  wal¬ 
nuts,  and  chop  them  fmall,  mix  all  thefe  together, 
and  lay  them  to  deep  in  fack  lees,  or  any  white  wine- 
lees,  if  not  in  good  fpirits,  but  wine-lees  are  belt. 
Let  them  lie  a  week  or  better ;  be  fure  to  ftir  them 
once  a  day  with  a  flick,  and  keep  them  clofe  covered ; 
then  ftill  them  in  an  alembic  with  a  flow  fire,  and 
take  care  your  ftill  does  not  burn.  The  firft,  fecond, 
and  third  running  is  good,  and  fome  of  the  fourth. 
Let  them  fland  till  cold,  then  put  them  together. 

To  diftil  Caudle  Water. 

Take  wormwood,  horehound,  featherfew,  and  la¬ 
vender-cotton,  of  each  three  handfuls,  rue,  pepper¬ 
mint,  and  Seville  orange  peel,  of  each  a  handful, 
fleep  them  in  red  wine,  or  the  bottoms  of  flrong 
beer  all  night,  then  diftil  them  in  a  hot  ftill  pretty 
quick,  and  it  will  be  a  fine  caudle  to  take  as  bitters. 

Red  Ro/e  Buds. 

Wet  your  rofes  in  fair  water ;  four  gallons  of  roles 
will  take  near  two  gallons  of  water  *,  then  ftill  them 
in  a  cold  ftill  ;  take  the  fame  ft i lied  water,  and  put 
it  unto  as  many  frefh  rofes  as  it  will  wet,  and  ftill 
them  again. 

Mint,  balm,  parfley,  and  pennyroyal  water,  diftil 
the  fame  W4y. 

treacle  Water . 

Take  the  juice  of  green  walnuts  four  pounds,  of 
rue, 


duus,  rp  ary  gold,  and  balm,  of  each  three 

pounds. 
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pounds,  of  butter  but  half  a  pound,  roots  of  bur* 
dock  one  pound,  angelica  and  mafter~wort,  of  each 
half  a  pound,  leaves  of  fcordium,  fi^  handfuls,  Ve¬ 
nice  treacle  and  mithridate,  of  each  half  a  pound, 
old  Canary  wine  two  pounds?  white  wine  vinegar  fix 
pounds,  juice  of  lemon  fix  pounds,  and  diftil  this  in 
an  alembic. 

Walnut  Water . 

Take  a  peck  of  fine  green  walnuts,  bruife  them 
well  in  a  large  mortar,  put  them  in  a  pan  with  a 
handful  of  balm  bruifed,  put  two  quarts  of  good 
French  brandy  to  them,  cover  them  clofe,  and  let 
them  lie  three  days ;  the  next  day  diftil  them  in  a 
cold  ftill ;  from  this  quantity  draw  three  quarts, 
which  you  may  do  in  a  day. 

Milk  Water . 

Take  two  handfuls  of  wormwood,  as  much  car- 
dnus,  as  much  rue,  four  handfuls  of  mint,  as  much 
balm,  half  as  much  angelica  ;  cut  thefe  a  little,  put 
them  into  a  cold  ftill,  and  put  to  them  three  quarts 
of  milk.  Let  your  fire  be  quick  till  your  ftill  drops, 
and  then  fiacken  your  fire.  You  may  draw  off  two 
quarts.  The  firft  quart  will  keep  all  the  year. 

Another  method  of  making  Milk  Water . 

Take  two  handfuls  of  fpear  or  peppermint,  the 
fame  of  balm,  one  handful  of  carduus,  the  fame  of 
wormwood,  and  one  of  angelica,  cut  them  into 
lengths  a  quarter  long,  and  fteep  them  in  three  quarts 
of  fkimmed  milk  twelve  hours,  then  diftil.  it  in  a  cold 
ftill,  with  a  flow  fire  under  it,  keep  a  cloth  always 
wet  over  the  top  of  your  ftill,  to  keep  the  liquor 
from  boiling  over,  the  next  day  bottle  it,  cork  it 
well,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Black  Cherry  Water . 

Get  fix  pounds  of  black  cherries,  and  bruife  them 
fin  all ;  then  put  to  them  the  tops  of  rofemary,  fweet 

marjoram, 
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marjoram,  fpearmint,  angelica,  balm,  marygold  flow¬ 
ers,  of  each  a  handful,  dried  violets,  one  ounce,  an- 
nifeeds  and  fweet  fennel-feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce 
bruifed  ;  cut  the  herbs  fmall,  mix  all  together,  and 
diftil  them  off  in  a  cold  dill. 


THE  MODERN  METHOD  OF 


PICKLING  and  PRESERVING. 

To  pickle  ASPARAGUS. 


AKE  care  to  pick  out  the  larged  and  fined  fort. 


I  and  cut  off  all  the  white  ends,  and  wafh  the 
green  part  in  fpring  water,  till  they  are  very  clean. 
Then  let  them  lie  in  frefh  water  for  three  hours ;  put 
a  dew-pan  filled  with  fpring-water,  and  a  handful  of 
fait,  on  the  fire,  and  as  it  boils,  put  the  grafs  in 
loofe,  and  not  too  many  at  a  tkne,  for  fear  of  bruif- 
ing  the  heads.  Let  them  lay  in  it  till  they  are  fcald- 
ed,  and  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  loofe  on  a 
cloth  to  cool.  You  mud  prepare  your  pickle  before¬ 
hand  in  this  manner  •,  to  four  quarts  of  vinegar  put 
one  quart  of  fpring-water,  a  large  handful  of  bay 
fait,  and  boil  them  together  ;  then  put  the  afpara- 
gus  into  a  large  jar,  and  add  two  nutmegs,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  white 
pepper  whole  to  a  gallon  of  the  pickle,  and  pour  it 
in  the  jar  or  jars  where  you  placed  your  afparagus. 
Take  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  three  or  fouf  times  dou¬ 
bled,  and  cover  the  top  of  the  jar;  and,  after  dand- 
ing  thus  for  feven  days,  boil  the  pickle  again,  and 
pour  it  on  hot  over  them  ;  and  do  the  fame  about 
eight  days  after  that.  As  foon  as  they  grow  cold, 
cover  and  tie  the  top  of  the  jar  clofe  with  a  blad¬ 
der  and  a  bit  of  leather.  They  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in 
a  fortnight, 


CAULh 


CAULIFLOWERS. 
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Chufe  the  largeft  you  can,  though  they  fhould  hot 

be  over  ripe,  and  pull  them  into  little  pieces  or  fprigs$ 
and  pick  the  fmall  leaves  from  them.  Fill  a  large 
broad  ftew-pan  with  fpring-water,  and  fet  it  over  the 
fire  till  it  boils  |  then  put  the  flowers  in,  and  add 
two  ounces  of  white  fait,  and  let  them  boil  quick  for 
about  a  minute,  or  fcarce  fo  much  %  take  them  out 
gently  with  a  dice,  and  throw  them  into  cold  watery 
and  lay  them  on  a  cloth  to  dry.  Take  bottles  with 
wide  mouths,  or  jars,  and  put  them  in,  and  fill  the 
bottles  with  vinegar  that  has  been  diftilled,  and  add 
three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  and  a  nutmeg  fliced 
thin.  Cover  the  bottles  well  with  the  fat  of  mutton* 
then  tie  them  with  a  bladder,  and  over  that  with  lea¬ 
ther,  very  clofe.  After  Handing  about  a  months 
open  them,  and  perhaps  the  pickle  will  have  a  fweet- 
ifh  tafte ;  you  muft  then  pour  away  the  vinegar,  and 
put  frefh  in,  without  taking  the  fpice  out.  They  will 
eat  well  in  three  weeks  or  lefs. 

ONIONS, 

The  molt  proper  fize  for  pickling  are  thole 
about  the  flze  of  a  common  walnut,  though  fome 
people  chufe  them  lefs.  Take  a  proper  quantity,* 
and  ftrip  off  the  outfide  coat  *,  boil  them  once  in 
water  till  they  begin  to  grow  tender,  drain  them  dry, 
and  let  them  Hand  to  cool  then  ftrip  off  the  fecond 
and  third  Akin,  and  dry  them  with  a  foft  linen 
rag,  and  let  them  be  quite  cold.  Put  them  into  wide¬ 
mouthed  glaffes  or  bottles,  and  add  five  or  fix  bay- 
leaves,  and  to  a  quartern  of  onions  put  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  mace,  or  thereabouts,  and  two  races  of 
ginger  fliced,  and  (hake  the  glaffes  about,  that  the 
ingredients  may  be  properly  mixed  ;  to  each  quart  of 
vinegar,  put  about  two  ounces  of  bay  fait*  and  boil 
it,  being  careful  to  take  the  fcum  off  as  it  rifes,  and 
when  it  is  cold,  fill  the  glaffes  or  bottles  ;  dip  a  blad¬ 
der  in  vinegar4,  and  tie  it  down  clofe.  When  you 
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take  out  any  quantity,  you  fhould  put  in  frelh  vine¬ 
gar,  as  the  pickle  will  watte. 

FRENCH  BEAN  S. 

Gather  as  many  French  beans  as  you  think  pro¬ 
per,  not  over-grown,  and  take  the  firings  away  in  the 
iame  manner  as  it  you  was  to  boii  them  ;  put  them 
in  a  (tone  jar,  and  cover  them  with  fpring-water ; 
to  every  gallon  of  water  put  as  much  fait  as  will 
make  it  bear  an  egg ;  put  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it 
boil  about  five  minutes  ;  then  pour  it  over  the  French 
beans,  and  cover  them  with  a  pewter  difh  and  a  wool¬ 
len  cloth  over  it  *,  let  them  fland  one  day  covered  or 
tied  clofe  down.  Then  take  them  out,  and  fpread 
them  on  a  cloth,  and  put  another  over  to  dry  them. 
As  foon  as  they  are  pretty  dry,  wipe  the  jar  clean, 
and  put  in  the  French  beans,  and  about  half  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  fennel  and  dill.  You  muff  prepare  your  pickle 
in  the  following  manner  :  Put  a  quart  of  fine  fpring- 
water  to  three  quarts  of  vinegar,  or  in  proportion  to 
the  quanity  you  pickle,  as  the  liquor  fhould  juft  co¬ 
ver  them  ;  and  throw  in  a  little  bay-fair,  and  a  very 
fiTjall  quantity  of  white  fait  *,  put  a  nutmeg,  cut  in 
quarters,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole 
pepper,  and  a  large  race  of  ginger  diced,  to  every 
gallon  of  pickle  ^  boil  all  thele  together  in  a  copper 
pot,  and  pour  it  fcalding  hot  on  your  French  beans, 
covering  them  over  with  the  liquor.  After  (landing 
30  or  40  hours,  boil  the  pickle  again,  and  pour  it 
over  them  as  above,  and  in  two  clays  afterwards  boil  it 
again,  and  do  as  before.  When  they  are  cold,  cover 
and  tie  them  clofe  with  a  bladder  and  leather,  taking 
care  to  keep  them  well  covered  every  time  you  ufe  any  5 
and  they  fhould  never  be  taken  out  but  with  a  wooden 
ipoon.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  you  are  not  to 
take  out  the  fpices  you  have  put  into  the  jar  when 
you  boil  the  pickle,  as  it  will  fpoil  its  flavour.  The 
pickle  will  ferve  a  fecond  year,  by  boiling  it  up  again. 

G  G  E  R- 


G  E  R  K  I  N  S, 

To  avoid  repetition,  the  bed  method  to  manage 
them  is  exactly  as  the  French  beans. 

B  E  E  T-  R  O  O  T. 

Put  fpring-water  in  a  pot  over  the  fire,  and  when 
it  boils  put  in  the  beet-root,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is 
tender ;  peel  it,  put  it  in  a  done  jar,  and  pour  as 
much  vinegar  and  fpring-water  as  will  cover  it  let 
there  be  one-third  more  vinegar  than  water,  and  pul 
it  in  a  pan  fird,  and  feafon  it  with  fait  to  your  pa¬ 
late,  and  dir  it  till  the  fait  is  diffolved  $  then  pour  i 
over  the  beet,  and  tie  it  clofe  down.  The  pickh 
mud  not  be  boiled. 

PEACHE  S. 

Peaches  for  pickling  fhould  be  at  their  full  growth 
and  gathered  immediately  before  they  are  ripe  5  chufi 
thofe  that  are  not  bruifed.  Take  as  much  fpring-watei 
as  will  cover  them,  and  put  as  much  common  and  baj 
fait  as  will  make  it  bear  an  egg  ;  put  in  the  peaches 
and  let  the  water  cover  them.  After  danding  aboui 
three  days,  take  them  out,  and  dry  them  foftly  witf 
a  fine  linen  cloth*,  put  them  in  the  jar,  or  glafs  bot¬ 
tle  with  a  large  mouth,  and  fill  it  with  the  bed  whitt 
wine  vinegar ;  add  one  pint  of  the  bed  mudard,  hall 
an  ounce  of  cloves,  mace  and  nutmegs,  three  heads 
of  garlic,  and  fotne  diced  ginger,  to  each  gallon  ;  (led 
quantities  in  proportion)  take  care  to  mix  the  pickle 
well,  and  pour  it  over  the  peaches  ;  then  tie  them 
clofe  with  a  bladder  and  leather,  and  in  fix  or  eight 
weeks  they  will  eat  fine.  Some  cut  them  acrofs  with 
a  knife,  take  out  the  dones,  and  after  filling  them 
with  good  mudard,  a  little  garlic,  horfe-radifh,  and 
ginger,  tie  them  together  again.  It  is  a  very  relifh- 
ing  way.  You  fiiould  keep  the  jar  always  filled  with 
vinegar,  as  they  wade  in  keeping. 
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NECTARINES  and  APRICOTS. 

1  he  belt  way  of  doing  thefe,  is  as  before  directed 
to  peaches. 

WHITE  PLUMS. 

Follow  the  fame  method  ;  and  if  the  plums  have 
(talks  on,  do  not  pick  them  off. 

WHITE  M  U  S  H  R  O  O  M  S. 

Get  the  fined  fmall  bottoms,  cut  the  lower  part, 
and  rinfe  them  well  with  a  piece  of  flannel  through 
three  or  four  waters  .;  fet  them  over  a  fire  in  a  ftew- 
pan  filled  with  good  lpring- water,  and  throw  in  a 
landful  of  fait.  As  loon  as  it  boils,  pour  the  mufh- 
*ooms  in,  and  after  boiling  about  five  minutes,  drain 
hem  through  a  cullender  for  a  minute,  and  then  lay 
hem  on  a  piece  of  Linen  cloth,  and  cover  them  with 
mother.  The  pickle  fhould  be  prepared  before¬ 
hand  in  the  following  manner  3  put  one  gallon  of  vi- 
icgar  irio  a  cold  (till,  and  add  about  half  a  pound 
)f  the  bed:  bay  fait,  to  every  gallon  half  a  pound  of 
alt,  and  the  other  ingredients  in  proportion)  a  quar- 
sr  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  one  nutmeg  cut  in  four 
arts,  and  cover  the  top  of  the  dill  with  a  wet  cloth 
eeping  it  always  wet,  or  rather  as  it  dries,  changing  it 
)r  one  that  is  wet.  Let  it  be  a  gentle  fire  ;  if  too 
erce,  you  may  burn  the  bottom  of  the  dill.  As 
>ng  as  you  tade  the  acid,  keep  drawing  it  off  in  bot¬ 
es,  and  before  it  is  cold  put  in  mufhroorns,  putting 
t  here  and  there  a  few  blades  of  mace  and  a  dice  of 
Jtmeg;  (the  nutmeg  fhould  be  boiled  a  few  minutes 
a  little  vinegar,  as  it  will  be  eafier  to  flice  it  when 
)t)  then  pour  fome  melted  mutton-fat  over  the  top 
the  bottles,  well  drained;  fome  p.ut  oil  over,  but 
think  mutton  far  better. 

Another  Way  to  fickle  MUSHROOMS. 

After  walking  them  clean  in  fpring-water,  dry 
cm  well,  and  put  them  into  little  bottles ;  flice  a 

G  2  nutmeg; 


nutmeg  boiled  in  vinegar  very  thin,  and  take  a  few 
blades  of  mace ;  fill  the  bottles  with  fugar-vinegar 
and  fpring-water,  both  cold  :  pour  fome  mutton-fat 
at  the  top  of  the  bottles,  and  tie  them  clofe  as  ufual. 
They  will  retain  a  fine  flavour  done  this  way,  as  if 
newly  gathered  ;  and  a  fpoonful  of  the  pickle  put  in¬ 
to  any  fauce,  will  give  an  agreeable  flavour,  tho* 
they  will  not  retain  the  whitenefs  of  thole  above-men¬ 
tioned. 

MUSHROOMS  for  Sea. 

Take  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  wafh  them  clean  ir 
fait  and  water  ;  throw  a  little  fait  over  them,  and  lei 
them  boil  about  two  minutes  in  their  own  liquor: 
drain  them  through  a  fieve,  and  fpread  them  on  a  liner 
cloth  ;  after  they  are  cold,  put  them  in  wide-mouthec 
bottles  with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  whole  mace,  c 
fliced  nutmeg  (the  nutmeg  boiled  as  above)  and  afev 
cloves.  Boil  your  own  fugar-vinegar,  and  a  good  dea 
of  whole  pepper,  fome  races  of  ginger,  and  three  or  foui 
bay-leaves;  boil  the  whole  a  few  minutes,  drain  it 
and  when  cold,  pour  it  into  the  bottles,  and  put  font! 
fryed  mutton-fat  on  the  top ;  then  cork  the  bottle: 
and  tie  them  with  a  bladder  and  leather  to  keep  them 
as  clofe  as  poffible,  and  fet  them  in  a  cool  place.  This 
is  the  only  method  for  pickling  them  for  voyages,  and 
has  been  often  proved  to  be  the  beft,  as  feveral  cap¬ 
tains,  for  whom  I  have  done  them,  can  attefi. 

M  U  S  H  R  O  O  M  S  without  Pickle .  1 

Pick  the  largeft  fort,  peel  them,  and  (crape  the  in- 
fide  clean  ;  put  them  in  a  fauce-pan,  with  a  little  ialt, 
and  boil  them  in  their  own  liquor,  drain  them  thro’ 
a  fieve,  and  put  them  into  a  cool  oven  on  tin-plates  ; 
do  this  often  till  they  are  quite  dry,  and  then  put  them 
in  a  jar,  tied  tight  down,  and  keep  them  in  a  very 
dry  place.  T  his  way  of  managing  muflirooms  makes 
them  as  fine  to  the  eye  as  truffles,  and  they  will  have 
a  delicious  flavour  in  the  mouth; 
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PURPLE  CABBAGE, 

Get  t.vo  fine  dole  red  cabbages,  two  cauliflowers^ 
not  over-ripe,  half  a  peck  of  fine  kidney-beans,  fix 
cloves  of  garlic,  ftuck  on  fix  flicks ;  wafh  the  whole 
fpring  water,  and  juft  let  them  boil  up ;  then  drain  them 
in  a  fieve,  and  lay  the  cabbage  on  a  table  in  feparate 
leaves,  and  throw  bay  fait  on  them.  Dry  them  in  a  very 
flow  oven  or  in  the  fun,  if  it  fhould  fhine  hot  and  clear; 
they  mull,  be  quite  dry.  When  this  is  done,  make 
the  pickle  with  four  quarts  of  the  beft  white  wine 
vinegar,  one  quart  of  fpring-water,  one  ounce  of  white 
pepper  ;  bod  the  whole  for  twenty  minutes,  and  let 
it  fland  till  quite  cold  ;  cut  in  pieces  about  four 
ounces  of  ginger,  throw  fait  over  it,  and  let  it  fland 
fix  days  •,  get  half  a  pound  of  the  beft  muftard  feed, 
rinfe  it  in  fair  water,  and  lay  it  open  to  dry  ;  as  foon 
as  it  is  quite  dry,  pound  half  of  it.  The  ingredients 
being  all  ready,  take  the  jar,  and  put  a  row  of  cab¬ 
bage  at  bottom,  a  layer  of  beans  and  cauliflowers, 
and  fprinkle  each  row  with  muftard-feed,  ginger,  and 
fome  black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  and  mix  about  an 
ounce  of  turmerick  root  powdered ;  then  put  in  the 
pickle,  which  muft  cover  the  whole.  It  will  not  be 
fit  for  ufe  in  lefs  than  flxteen  or  eighteen  days.  1  his 
is  efteemed  a  fine  relifhing  pickle. 

RED  CABBAGE. 

Though  red  cabbage  is  chiefly  ufed  by  way  of  gar- 
nifhing  difhes,  lallads,  pickles,  &c.  yet  as  it  is  a 
pickle  many  people  are  fond  of,  being  very  cheap, 
I  fhall  give  the  following  as  the  beft  method.  Slice 
the  cabbage  thin,  and  put  vinegar,  fait,  and  an  ounce 
of  all-fpice  cold.  Cover  it  very  clofe,  and  it  will  be 
good  for  ufe  in  a  week’s  time. 

BARBERRIES. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  white  wine  vinegar  and 
fpring-water,  and  put  half  a  pound  of  fix-penny  pow¬ 
der  fugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  fait,  to 

every 
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every  quart  of  the  liquor,  and  feparate  the  barberries 
into  two  forts,  the  word  put  into  this  liquor,  and  the 
bed  into  glades :  then  boil  the  pickle  with  the  word 
fort;  fcum  it  very  clean,  and  keep  boiling  it  till  it 
looks  of  a  fine  colour  ;  when  it  is  cold,  drain  it  thro* 
a  cloth,  and  prefs  it  as  much  as  you  can  to  drain  every 
drop  of  the  liquor,  in  order  to  heighten  the  colour. 
Let  it  dand  to  fettle,  and  then  pour  it  lightly  off  into 
the  glades  with  a  little  of  the  pickle.  Boil  a  fmall 
parcel  of  fennel,  and,  when  cold,  put  a  fprig  or  two 
in  the  top  of  the  pot  or  glafs,  and  tie  it  clofe  with  a 
bladder  and  leather.  JTis  a  very  agreeable  relifhu 

RED  CURRANT  S. 

Thefe  are  done  in  the  fame  way  as  barberries. 

FENNEL. 

Put  fome  fpring-water  on  the  fire,  and  a  handful  of 

fait ;  as  foon  as  it  boils  tie  the  fennel  in  bunches, 

put  them  into  the  water  and  fcald  them  ;  then  lay 

them  on  a  cloth  to  dry,  and  when  cold,  put  it  in  a 

glafs  with  fome  nutmeg  and  mace,  fill  it  up  with 

cold  vinegar,  lay  a  fprig  of  green  fennel  on  the  top, 

and  tie  it  down  with  leather  doubled  twice  or  three 
• 

times® 

CUCUMBERS**  Slices. 

Pick  them  large,  before  they  grow  too  feedy,  and 
dice  them  in  a  large  pewter-difh,  about  the  thick nels 
of  a  crown-piece,  or  rather  thicker ;  dice  two  large 
onions  to  every  dozen  of  cucumbers,  lay  them  in 
rows,  and  put  a  handful  of  fait  between  each  row ; 
take  another  difli  to  cover  them,  and  after  letting 
them  (land  two  days,  drain  them  in  a  cullender ; 
then  put  them  into  ajar,  cover  them  with  the  belt 
white  wine  vinegar,  and  let  them  (land  four  or  five 
hours  more.  Pour  the  vinegar  from  them  into  a  copper 
faucepan,  and  throw  a  little  more  fal-t  in,  and  let  it 
boil ;  put  alfo  a  little  mace,  fome  whole  pepper,  a 
race  of  ginger  cut  in  dices  ;  then  pour  the  boiling 

vinegar 
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vinegar  on;  Be  careful  to  keep  them  clofe  covered* 
and  as  foon  as  they  are  quite  cold,  tie  them  down. 
In  a  week  they  will  be  good  to  eat. 

WALNUTS  Green . 

Get  the  largeft  and  Eneft  fort,  pare  them  very 
thin,  and  put  them  in  a  tub  of  fpring-water  as  you 
pare  them,  with  one  pound  of  bay-falt;  after  letting 
them  lie  in  the  water  about  twenty-four  hours,  take 
them  out,  and  put  them  into  a  ftone  jar  ;  between 
each  layer  of  walnuts,  put  a  layer  of  vine  leaves  both 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  Ell  the  jar  with  cold  vinegar. 
They  muft  Eand  all  night,  and  then  pour  the  vine¬ 
gar  from  them  into  a  copper  or  bell-metal  fkillet, 
and  put  in  one  pound  of  bay-falt  ;  fet  it  over  the 
Ere,  and  after  it  has  boiled  a  few  minutes,  pour  it 
over  the  nuts**,  tie  a  woollen  cloth  over  them,,  and  let 
them  Eand  about  feven  or  eight  days.  Drain  the 
pickle  off,  wipe  the  nuts  clean  with  a  piece  of  flannel 
or  woollen  cloth,  put  them  into  the  jar  again  with 
frefh  leaves,  and  boil  frefh  vinegar,  then  dice  a  nut¬ 
meg,  cut  three  large  races  of  ginger,  mace,  cloves, 
and  whole  pepper,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  each  - 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  Ordingal  pepper  muft  be 
added  to  every  gallon  of  vinegar;  pour  it  a  fecond 
time  boiling  hot  on  the  walnuts,  and  cover  them 
again  with  a  woolen  cloth.  When  they  have  flood 
three  or  four  days,  repeat  the  fame  again  three  or 
four  times,  and  as  foon  as  cold,  put  in  half  a  pint 
of  muftard-feed,  a  (tick  of  horfe-radifh  diced,  a  large 
onion  ftuck  with  cloves  in  the  middle  of  the  pot,  and 
tie  them  clofe  with  a  bladder  and  leather.  In  a  fort¬ 
night,  or  thereabouts,  they  will  be  in  good  order. 

WALNUTS  Black, 

Gather  the  nuts  as  large  as  poftible,  at  their  full 
growth,  before  they  are  exceflive  hard,  and  put  them 
in  fait  and  water  with  a  little  allum.  After  lying 
ewo  days,  change  the  water ;  let  them  lie  again  for 

two 
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two  days  •,  then  fhift  them  again,  and  after  lying 
three  days  more,  take  them  out  of  the  water,  and 
place  them  in  the  pot  for  pickling.  As  loon  as  you 
have  filled  the  pot  half  full,  flick  a  large  onion  with 
cloves,  and  put  in  the  middle.  Put  in  half  a  pint 
of  muflard-feed,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace  ; 
black  pepper,  half  an  ounce  *,  all-fpice,  the  fame 
quantity  ;  fix  bay-leaves,  and  a  flick  of  hore-radifli  ^ 
fill  the  pot,  and  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them. 
Cover  them  with  a  plate,  and  when  cold,  tie  them 
down  with  a  bladder  and  leather.  In  about  two 
months  time  they  will  eat  well.  You  muft  be  care- 
ful  to  keep  them  covered  with  pickle  ;  for  which 
purpofe  it  is  neceffary  to  make  more  pickle  than  will 
cover  them  at  firfl,  in  order  to  fill  the  bottles  or 
jars,  as  they  decreafe.  The  next  year,  if  any  are 
left,  boil  up  the  vinegar  again,  fcum  it,  and  when 
cold,  pour  it  over  the  walnuts.  This  fort  is  much 
the  bed  for  ufe.  If  good  ripe  vinegar  can  be  got, 
you  may  ufe  that  inflead  of  fait  and  water  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  Put  the  nuts,  piepared  as  above,  in* 
to  your  pickling  jars,  throw  in  a  handful  of  fait,  a 
fmali  piece  of  allum,  and  fill  them  with  ripe  vinegar  ; 
then  cover  it  dole,  and  let  them  (land  twelve  or  four* 
tten  days  ;  after  which,  pour  them  out  of  the  pot, 
wipe  the  nuts  with  a  coarfe  cloth,  and  put  them  in 
the  jar  with  the  pickle,  as  mentioned  before.  You 
need  not  boil  it  the  firfl  year,  if  you  have  any  of  the 
befl  fugar-vinegar  of  your  own  making,  but  pour  it 
on  cold  ;  and  next  year  (if  any  remains)  boil  it  up  a* 
gain,  fcum  it,  put  frefh  fpice,  and  it  will  ferve  again. 

WALNUTS  White. 

Take  the  largeft  fort,  before  the  fhell  begins  to 
turn,  pare  them  thin,  till  you  can  juft  perceive  the 
white  part,  and  put  them  in  fpring  water  with  a 
handful  of  fait.  Let  them  foak  five  or  fix  hours  in 
the  water,  and  lay  on  them  a  thin  board  to  keep 
them  under  j  get  Tome  fpring  water  in  a  ftew-pan, 

and 
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and  fet  ic  on  a  charcoal  fire-,  then  take  the  nuts  out 
of  the  other  water,  arid  put  them  in  that  ;  let  them 
fimmer  about  five  minutes,  but  not  boil-,  have  a  pan 
of  fpring-water  by  you,  with  a  handful  of  fait  in  it, 
and  ftir  it  with  your  hand  till  the  fait  diffolves.  Take 
your  nuts  out  of  the  ftew-pan  with  a  wooden  ladle, 
and  put  them  into  the  cold  water  and  fait,  and  let 
them  (land  near  half  an  hour,  laying  the  board  on  as 
before,  for  if  they  are  not  kept  under  the  liquor, 
they  will  turn  black  ;  then  take  them  out,  lay  them  on 
a  cloth,  and  cover  them  with  another  to  dry ;  wipe 
them  foftly  with  a  fine  cloth,  put  them  into  the  jar 
or  glafs  with  fome  blades  of  mace,  and  a  nutmeg 
lliced  very  thin  ;  mix  the  fpice  between  the  nuts,  and 
pour  diftilled  vinegar  over  them.  The  glafs  fhould 
be  full  of  nuts,  and  it  is  beft  to  pour  clean  mutton- 
fat  over  them,  before  you  tie  them  up  with  the  blad¬ 
der  and  leather.  They  eat  fine  when  carefully  done 
this  way. 

RADISH  PODS. 

Make  the  pickle  with  cold  fpring-water  and  bay- 
falt,  ftrong  enough  to  bear  an  egg ;  put  the  pods  in 
it,  and  lay  a  board  over  them  to  keep  them  under 
the  water.  They  fhould  (land  twelve  days,  and  then 
be  drained  through  a  fieve,  and  laid  on  a  cloth  to  dry. 
Take  the  belt  white  wine  vinegar,  fufficient  to  cover 
them,  boil  it,  and  put  the  pods  in  ajar,  with  cloves, 
mace,  ginger,  and  Jamaica  pepper.  Pour  the  vine¬ 
gar  boiling  hot  over  them,  and  throw  a  coarfe  cloth 
over,  three  or  four  times  double,  that  the  fleam  may 
come  through,  and  let  them  (land  two  or  three  days. 
This  fhould  be  repeated  two  or  three  times;  and 
when  it  is  cold,  put  in  a  pint  of  the  belt  muftard- 
feed,  and  fome  horfe-radifh  ;  then  cover  it  very  cLfe, 
and  they  will  be  good  in  a  few  days. 

GOLDEN  PIPPINS. 

Pick  the  largeft  pippins,  free  from  bruifes  or 
fpots,  and  put  them  in  a  preferving-pan  with  ipring- 
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water,  and  fet  them  on  a  charcoal  fire.  Keep  them 
turning  with  a  fpoon,  till  they  will  peel  ;  but  you 
muft  not  let  them  boil  ;  when  they  are  fit,  peel  them, 
and  put  them  again  into  water,  with  a  gi’l  of  the 
beffc  vinegar,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  al- 
lum,  covering  them  quite  clofe  with  a  pewter-difh. 
Then  fet  them  on  a  flow  charcoal  fire  again,  fo  as 
not  to  boil  ;  frequently  turning  them  round  till  they 
look  green.  Take  them  out,  and  lay  them  to  cool 
on  a  cloth;  and  when  cold,  ufe  the  fame  pickle  as 
to  peaches,  only  inftead  of  made-muftard,  it  fhould 
be  whole  muftard-feed.  They  fhould  be  covered 
clofe,  and  in  a  month  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

CODLINGS. 

Thefe  mud  be  greened  in  the  fame  manner  as  pip* 
pins  ;  and  when  quite  cold,  take  off  the  eye  with  a 
fmall  fcoop  very  carefully,  and  as  whole  as  poffible; 
the  core  muff  like  wife  be  (cooped  out,  and  a  clove  of 
garlic  and  muftard-feed  put  in  ;  then  lay  on  the  eye 
again,  and  put  them  in  wide-mouthed  glaffes,  with 
the  eye  uppermoft.  The  lame  fort  of  pickle  as  is 
uled  to  peaches  muft  do- for  the  codlings,  and  they 
fhould  be  tied  down  clofe. 

Young  ARTICHOKES,  or  SUCKER S. 

Suckers,  or  young  artichokes,  muff  be  pared  Very 
neatly,  efpecially  the  ends  of  the  leaves  and  the 
ffalks ;  and  fcald  them  a  little  in  fait  and  water* 
When  they  are  cold,  lay  them  in  ftone  jars  or  wide- 
mouthed-bottles,  and  put  three  blades  of  mace,  and 
three  or  four  thin  flices  of  nutmeg  in  each  bot- 
tie,  and  fill  them  with  fugar-vinegar,  of  your  own 
making,  or  diftiiled  vinegar,  and  fpring-water,  an 
equal  quantity  of  each ;  then  flop  the  bottles  down. 

I  prefer  the  iugar-vinegar.  The  leaves  of  the  arti¬ 
chokes  fhould  not  be  hard* 

ART  h 
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ARTICHOKE  BOTTOMS; 

The  artichokes  for  this  purpofe  fkould  be  full 
grown  ^  let  them  be  boiled  till  the  leaves  may  be  pulled 
eafily  off,  and  flip  the  choke  away  ;  cut  the  ftalk  off 
pretty  clofe,  and  put  them  into  fait  and  water  for 
more  than  an  hour  j  take  and  lay  them  on  a  piece  of 
coarle  linen  to  drain ;  put  them  into  large-mouthed 
jars,  with  a  nutmeg  diced,  and  fome  mace  between 
them  ;  then  cover  them  in  the  jars  with  diddled  vi¬ 
negar  and  fpring-water,  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
each,  with  fome  melted  mutton  fat  at  the  top*  Tie 
the  jars  down  with  the  ufual  things  for  the  purpofe. 

Dry  ARTICHOKE  BO  T  TOM  S; 

<  1  • 

After  boiling  them  till  the  leaves  may  be  pulled 
eafily  off,  take  the  choke  away,  cut  the  ftalk  off, 
and  place  them  on  tin  plates  in  an  oven  not  over 
hot ;  and  keep  doing  it  rill  they  are  bone-dry.  Then 
put  them  into  a  done-jar,  tie  them  down,  and,  fee 
them  in  a  warm  or  dry  place.  Before  you  make  ufe 
of  them,  put  them  in  warm  water  till  they  are  ten¬ 
der,  fhittir.ff  the  water  feveral  times.  1  he  chief  ufe 
of  artichokes  done  this  Way  is  to  cut  them  fmall,  and. 
put  into  fauce  ;  they  give  an  excellent  flavour  to  mod 
fauces. 

G  R  A  P  E  S. 

When  grapes  are  arrived  at  their  main  growth,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ripe,  is  the  mod  proper  time  for  pick- 
ling.  Divide  the  bunches  in  fmall  cinders  or  fprigs, 
and  lay  them  in  a  done  jar  ;  put  a  layer  of  vfne-leaves 
between  each  row  of  grapes.  Pour  fpring-water 
enough  into  a  copper  pot  to  cover  them,  and  throw 
in  as  much  dried  and  pounded  bay  fait  and  white 
fait  (an  equal  quantity  of  each)  as  will  make  the  wa¬ 
ter  bear  an  egg  ;  fet  it  over  the  Are  till  it  boils,  and 
you  will  find  a  black  and  white  feum  arife  ;  take  off 
the  black  feum,  and  leave  the  white  on  ;  and  after 
boiling  fifteen  or  eighteen  minutes,  take  it  off,  and  let 
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it  cool  and  fettle.  Before  it  is  quite  cold,  pour  the 
liquor  foftly  over  the  grapes,  and  put  a  layer  of  vine- 
leaves  on  the  top.  Then  cover  them  with  a  difti, 
and  tie  a  linen  cloth  dole  over  them  for  twenty  or  four 
and  twenty  hours.  When  they  have  flood  the  time 
mentioned,  take  and  lay  them  on  a  cloth,  and  cover 
them  over  again,  to  dry  them.  Get  half  a  gallon  of 
vinegar,  and  put  in  one  quart  of  fpring- water,  and  a 
pound  of  fixpenny  coarfe  fugar,  fet  it  over  the  fire 
till  it  boils,  and  keep  fcumming  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  let  it  Hand  till  it  is  cold  ;  then  take  a  jar, 
and  lay  frefh  leaves  at  the  bottom,  put  the  fird  layer 
of  grapes  with  leaves  between  each  bunch,  and  on  the 
top  *,  pour  the  new  pickle  over  them  to  the  top,  and 
get  a  thin  bit  of  board  (not  deal,  or  any  thing  that 
may  give  a  bad  tafte)  and  put  it  on  the  top  to  keep 
the  grapes  under  the  pickle.  Tie  them  dole  with 
the  leather  and  bladder  ^  and  if  the  pickle  diminiflies, 
you  fhould  have  more  ready  to  cover  the  grapes ;  for 
which  reafon  it  will  be  bell  to  make  enough  at  fir  ft. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  pickles,  you  fhould  carefully 
tie  the  jar,  after  taking  any  out. 

SAMPHIRE. 

The  famphire  that  is  green  is  bed.  Take  a  dean 
pan,  and  put  in  the  famphire ;  cover  it  with  fair 
fpring-water,  and  throw  in  two  large  handfuls  of 
fait.  It  fhould  Hand  about  a  day  and  a  half,  and 
then  put  it  in  a  large  faucepan  ;  throw  in  a  handful 
of  fait,  and  cover  it  with  the  bed  white-wine  vine- 
gar.  Let  the  faucepan  be  clofe  covered,  and  fet  it 
over  a  flack  fire  •,  it  fhould  dand  over  the  fire  till  it 
is  crifp,  and  of  a  fine  green,  but  no  longer  ;  then 
put  it  into  the  pickling  jar,  clofe  covered  ;  and  when 
cold,  tie  it  clofe  with  the  ufual  things  for  pickles. 
It  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  a  week. 

Samphire  may  be  kept  twelve  or  fourteen  months 
in  a  drong  brine  of  water  and  fair*  put  it  into  vine¬ 
gar  before  it  is  brought  to  table. 
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LEMONS. 

Though  lemons  are  but  feldom  pickled,  yet  as  I 
have  fometimes  tried  them,  I  fhall  give  the  following 
receipt  as  the  bell  I  know. 

Get  a  dozen  of  lemons  that  are  quite  found,  and 
fcrape  them  with  broken  glafs,  and  then  cut  them 
acrols  in  four  parts,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  feparate 
them  ;  put  in  as  much  fait  as  you  can  conveniently, 
rub  them  well  with  it  on  the  outfide ;  lay  therh  in  an 
earthen  difh  for  three  or  four  days,  ftrew  a  little  fait 
over  them,  and  turn  them  once  or  twice  a  day  ; 
take  an  ounce  of  garlic,  and  flit  it  thin,  and  lay  it  in 
fait  three  days-,  parboil  a  dozen  cloves  of  garlic, 
with  a  little  lalt,  and  let  them  lay  three  days  ;  a  fmall 
handful  of  muftard- feeds  bruifed,  and  fearched  thro’ 
a  hair  neve  with  a  little  red  pepper  ;  then  take  the 
lemons  out  of  the  fait,  and  prefs  them  a  little  be¬ 
tween  your  fingers ;  lay  them  in  the  jar  with  the  in¬ 
gredients  abovementioned,  and  cover  them  with 
white- wine  vinegar.  Tie  them  clofe  with  the  lea- 
ther  and  bladder,  and  in  three  weeks  or  a  month 
you  may  ufe  them. 

Having  often  mentioned  the  ufe  of  SUGA1G 
VINEGriR  in  fome  of  the  foregoing  pickles,  for 
the  inftruftion  of  thofe  who  may  be  unacquainted 
with  the  method  of  making  it  properly,  I  fhall  here 
fubjoin  a  curious  receipt : 

To  make  SUGAR-VINEGAR. 

Put  one  pound  of  coarfe  Lifbon  fugar  to  every 
gallon  of  water,  and  let  it  over  th«  fire  ;  let  it  boil 
as  long  as  any  fcum  rifes,  which  muff  be  conflantly 
taken  off;  them  empty  it  into  a  tub,  and  as  foon  as 
it  is  almoft  cold,  toafl  a  large  piece  of  bread,  dip  it 
in  mellow  yeaft,  and  throw  into  the  liquor.  It  fliould 
ferment  or  work  at  leaf!  twenty  four  hours  ;  then  get 
a  calk  well  hooped  wim  iron,  and  painted  over,  and 
fix  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  wili  prevent  its  being  mov¬ 
ed,  in  a  place  where  the  fun  has  full  power  over  it. 
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As  foon  as  it  is  ready  to  draw  off,  fill  the  veflels  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  it,  and  lay  a  piece  of  tile,  or  fome- 
thing  thin,  in  order  to  keep  the  dud  from  it.  It  is 
made  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  will  be  fit  to 
ufe  in  about  three  months  ;  it  fhould  be  drawn  off  in 
Hone  bottles  in  two  months  after  it  has  been  made  : 
and  if  you  let  it  hand  till  it  is  neceffary  to  make  ufe 
of,  it  will  never  foul  again.  In  cafe  you  find  it  is 
not  four  enough  when  you  go  to  draw  it  off,  let  it 
Hand  three  or  four  weeks  longer.  When  you  pickle 
any  thing  to  go  abroad,  make  ufe  of  this  vinegar  only; 
but  in  England,  it  is  neceffary  when  you  pickle,  to 
put  an  equal  quantity  of  fpring- water;  it  will  be  then 
full  four.  If  you  ule  it  for  green  pickles,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  boil  it,  and  pour  fcalding  hot  on  them 
two  or  three  times.  As  to  walnuts,  this  pickle  will 
keep  them  fine,  even  to  the  Ead  Indies ;  but  remem¬ 
ber  to  ufe  the  pickle  only,  without  water.  As  to  thofe 
pickles  that  are  not  green,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  boil¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  excellent  for  white  walnuts,  fuckers  and 
onions,  and  all  white  pickles. 

General  OBSERVATIONS  on  PICKLING. 

I.  A  LL  forts  of  hot  pickle  require  the  bed  done 
jars,  as  they  keep  the  pickle  better  and  lon¬ 
ger  then  earthen  ones ;  vinegar  and  fait  will  penetrate 
through  the  other  fort.  Stone  and  glafs  are  bed  in 
every  refpedh 

II.  Make  it  a  condantrule  not  to  put  the  hand  or 
fingers  into  the  jar,  as  it  will  fpoil  the  flavour.  You 
fhould  get  a  fpoon  full  of  holes,  and  made  of  feme 
fweet  wood. 

III.  Remmber  to  tie  the  jar  or  bottle  fad,  after  ufing 
any  fort  of  pickle ;  if  this  is  negle&ed,  the  pickle 
will  lofe  its  brifknefs  and  davour. 

IV.  There  being  a  particular  quantity  or  number 
fpecined  of  the  different  forts  treated  of  in  the  fore¬ 
going  receipts,  if  you  make  a  lefs  or  greater  quantity, 
take  care  the  proportion  of  ingredients  is  anlwerable, 

as 
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as  well  as  the  time  of  (landing  for  each  article  ;  a 
failure  of  this  fort  mud  prejudice  the  operation. 

This,  as  well  as  confulting  your  palate  in  leflening 
or  increafing  the  proportion,  mud  depend  on  the 
judgment  of  the  perfon  to  whofe  care  it  is  intruded. 
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Of  PRESERVING,  &>c. 

' The  fir  ft  thing  necejfiary  to  he  known ,  in  order  to  under - 
ft  and  the  true  Method  of  Preferring  Fruit,  &c.  is  the 
different  degrees  of  clarifying  or  refining  Sugar.  In  order 
to  have  them  done  in  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  you 
muft  he  attentive  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  degrees  of  fugar „ 
fo  refined ,  as  is  adapted  to  their  different  degrees  of 
ripenefs ,  as  well  as  to  their  different  forts . 

To  clarify  Sugar . 

IN  proportion  to  three  pounds  of  fine  lump  or 
powder  fugar,  which  you  are  to  put  into  a  fkillet 
or  boiler ;  break  into  an  earthen  pan  the  white  of  an 
egg,  with  near  a  pint  of  frefh  water,  and  beat  them 
up  all  together  with  your  hand  to  a  white  froth  ;  then 
put  the  whole  into  the  copper,  kettle,  or  pan,  and 
fet  them  on  a  clear  and  (low  fire ;  when  it  begins  to 
boil,  do  not  fail  to  put  a  little  more  water  in,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  fkim  it  till  you  fee  the  fcum  is  very  white, 
and  the  fugar  become  pretty  clear ;  that  done,  to 
clear  it  properly,  fift  it  in  a  wet  napkin  or  filk  fieve, 
and  pafs  it  thus  into  what  vcfiel  you  pleafe,  till  you 
want  to  make  ufe  of  it. 

Firft  degree  of  refining  Sugar  *. 

Put  the  clarified  fugar  on  a  moderate  but  clear 
fire,  to  boil;  ypu  will  know  when  it  is  to  this  fird 
degree ,  by  dipping  one  finger  in  it,  and  join  it  to 
another;  by  opening,  if  it  draws  to  a  fmail  thread, 

*  One  pound  of  fugar  is  deficient  to  make  a  trial  of  ail  the  dif¬ 
fer  ent  degree's, 

and 
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and  in  breaking,  returns  to  each  finger  in  the  nature 
of  a  drop,  it  is  done.— Second  degree  :  It  is  boiled 
a  little  more,  and  the  thread  extends  further  before  it 
breaks,  and  is  proved  as  the  firft.— Third  degree. 
It  is  ft  ill  boiled  a  little  more,  until  it  does  not  break, 
by  extending  the  fingers  half  as  much  as  is  poflible 

to  do.- - Fourth  degree.  It  is  boiled  a  little  longer 

than  the  third  *,  and  is  known  to  be  the  degree  wanted, 
by  not  breaking,  by  all  the  extenfion  that  can  be  made 
with  the  fingers  ;  and  alfo  when  it  forms  in  fmall 
pearls  in  the  boiling,  round  and  railed.- - Fifth  de¬ 

gree,  It  is  known,  by  taking  up  fame  of  the  fugar 
with  a  fkimmer,  and  dropping  it  into  the  boiling  iu- 
gar  again  ;  if  it  forms  a  fianting  ftreak  on  the  fur- 
face.- — - — Sixth  degree,  By  a  little  more  boiling,  and 

tried  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  laft, - Seventh 

degree.  Which  is  known  by  dipping  a  fkimmer  into 
it  ;  give  it  a  fhake,  and  blow  through  it  diredlly  *,  if 
it  blows  to  fmall  fparks  of  fugar,  or  kinds  of  fmall 
bladders,  it  is  to  the  propofed  qualification. — Eighth 
degree  comes  with  a  little  more  boiling,  which  is 
known  by  the  fame  trial  ;  the  difference  only  is,  that 
the  fparks  or  bladders  are  to  be  larger,  and  of  a 
ftronger  fubflance.—  Ninth  degree,  Is  known  by 
dipping  a  skimmer  into  it,  and  give  it  a  turn  over 
the  hand  ^  if  it  turns  to  large  fparks,  which  clog 
together  in  the  riffng,  it  is  done  to  this  degree.—— 
Tenth  degree.  Is  done  by  a  little  more  boiling,  and 
proved  by  dipping  two  fingers  in  cold  water,  and 
diredtly  into  the  fugar,  and  into  cold  water  again  ; 
what  flicks  to  your  fingers,  ought  to  roll  up  like  a  bit 
of  pafte,  and  to  remain  pretty  pliant  when  cold. — — 
Eleventh  degree,  Is  proved  by  the  laft  method, 
which,  by  a  little  more  bailing,  makes  it  harder. — — 
Twelfth  degree,  Is  known  by  the  fame  method,  as  in 
the  two  laft  *,  the  only  difference  is,  that  it  ought  to 
crumble  between  the  fingers,  being  firft  dipped  in 
cold  water. 
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To  preferve  RASBERRIES. 

The  larged  rafberries  are  bed,  but  they  mud  not 
be  too  ripe  •,  put  as  much  powder-fugar  as  equals 
the  weight  of  the  rasberries  you  intend  to  pre¬ 
ferve,  and  moiden  the  fugar  with  clear  water  *,  put 
your  berries  and  fugar  together,  and  boil  them  gently, 
fo  as  not  to  break  them  •,  as  foon  as  you  find  they  are 
clear,  take  them  out  and  boil  the  fyrup  till  it  is  oi  a 
proper  thicknefs  ;  then  put  the  berries  in  again  :  when 
they  are  cold,  put  them  in  the  glades. 

PEACHES. 

Take  large  full-grown  peaches,  before  they  are  ripe, 
put  them  in  boiling  water,  and  juft  fcald  them  they 
fhould  not  boil*,  then  take  them  out,  and  put  them 
in  cold  water  ;  dry  them  in  a  cloth  or  fieve,  and  place 
them  in  long  wide-mouthed  bottles.  Put  half  a  pound 
of  fugar  to  a  dozen  peaches,  let  it  clarify,  and  pour 
it  over  the  fruit,  and  then  fill  the  bottles  or  glades 
with  brandy.  Tie  them  clofe,  and  keep  them  dry. 

Another  Way  to  preferve  PEACHES. 

The  fyrup  fhould  be  made  as  above,  and  when  it 
is  clear,  juft  dip  the  peaches  in,  and  put  them  in  a 
difh  to  cool  *,  then  place  them  in  wide-mouthed  bot¬ 
tles,  and  pour  the  fyrup  over  them  as  foon  as  it  is  cold*, 
then  fill  the  bottles  with  right  French  brandy,  taking 
care  the  fruit  be  covered,  and  tie  them  down  with  a 
bladder  and  leather. 

CHERRIES. 

You  mu  ft  firft  take  the  weight  of  the  cherries  in 
fugar,  and  then  (tone  them  ;  make  the  fyrup  ^  put  in 
the  cherries,  and  let  them  bmmer  at  drd,  that  they 
may  thoroughly  warm  *,  afterwards  they  fhould  boil 
fad  ;  as  foon  as  they  are  clear,  mix  the  jelly,  and 
drew  as  much  fugar  over  the  cherries  as  almoft 
amounts  to  their  weight :  the  eye  muft  be  your  guide 
with  refpeft  to  the  colouring  \  take  a  jug  of  water, 

1  and 
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and  put  in  a  pound  of  fugar  ;  let  it  boil  for  half  ai 
hour,  and  put  in  juice  of  red  currants;  then  pour  i 
over  them,  and  when  it  is  cold  fill  the  bottles,  ant 
clofe  them  down* 

Another  Way  to  preferve  CHERRIES. 

Put  one  pound  and  a  half  of  fugar  to  two  pount 
of  cherries,  with  about  half  a  pint  of  fpring-water 
and  let  the  fugar  diflblve  ;  as  foon  as  it  is  melted,  pu 
in  the  remainder  of  the  cherries  and  fugar,  and  boi 
them  gently,  that  the  fugar  may  melt  by  degrees 
fcum  them,  and  let  them  boil  as  fa  ft  as  you  pleafe 
and  while  they  are  boiling,  you  fhould  take  them  ol 
and  fhake  them  two  or  three  times,  and  put  them  Oi 
again*  When  the  colour  is  good,  they  are  enough 
Bottle  them  when  cold,  and  keep  them  for  ufe. 

CHERRI  ES,  with  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  green . 

Dip  the  ftalk  and  leaves  in  white  wine  vinegar  boil 
ing  hot,  and  place  the  fprigs  upright  in  a  fieve  til 
they  are  dry  ;  boil  double-refined  fugar  to  a  fyrup 
and  dip  the  whole  over  in  the  fyrup,  fo  as  to  fcak 
them.  Then  place  them  in  a  fieve,  and  boil  the  fu 
gar  to  the  height  of  candy,  and  dip  the  cherries 
Italks,  and  leaves,  in  it;  ftick  the  branches  in  th< 
fieve,  and  let  them  dry  as  fweet-meats  are  done  it 
general*  They  have  a  fine  effect  in  a  defert. 

CURRANTS. 

Take  the  weight  of  the  currants  in  fugar,  anc 
pick  out  the  feeds  ;  difiblve  a  pound  of  fugar  in  hah 
a  jack  of  water,  and  put  in  the  currants  ;  theyftioulc 
boil  flow  and  be  often  skimmed  ;  after  boiling  * 
quarter  of  an  hour,  take  the  currants  out,  and  let  the 
fyrup  ftill  boil ;  then  put  them  in  again,  and  as  foon 
as  you  perceive  they  are  clear,  and  the  fyrup  is  of  £ 
proper  thicknefs,  let  them  cool,  and  put  them  in  the 
glafifes. 


B  A  R 
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BARBERRIES. 

Gather  the  largeft  and  ripeft  barberries  you  can  ; 
ke  their  weight  in  fugar,  and  pick  their  feeds  out 
d  their  tops  off;  moiflen  the  fugar  with  fome  of 
e  juice  prefTed  from  them,  and  make  a  fyrup  ; 
len  this  is  done,  put  in  the  berries,  and  let  them 
er  a  (low  fire,  and  when  they  boil,  (hake  them,  till 
>u  find  they  are  clear ;  then  put  them  into  the  glafTes 
r  ufe. 

APRICOTS. 

Prick  the  apricots  before  they  have  (hones  in  them ; 

:  them  coddle  in  fair  water  till  they  become  very 
een  ;  then  peel  and  coddle  them  again  ^  take  their 
fight  in  fugar,  and  make  fyrup  ;  put  into  the  fugar 
jug  of  water*,  then  put  them  in,  and  let  them  boil 
iwiy  over  the  fire,  and  fcum  them  often,  till  you 
id  they  are  clear,  and  very  green.  When  they  are 
Id,  put  them  in  glafTes,  and  keep  them  for  ufe* 
•een  Plums  are  good,  done  in  the  fame  manner. 

Large  APRICOTS. 

Stone  and  pare  them  thin  *,  take  their  weight  in 
*  beft  refined  fugar,  fifted  and  beat  well  ;  then  put 
“  apricots  in  a  quart  tankard  or  mug,  cover  them 
er  with  fugar,  and  let  them  {hand  all  night.  Next 
Drning  lay  them  in  a  preferving  pan,  and  let  it  over 
moderate  fire,  and  let  them  boil  very  gently  till 
sy  are  clear  and  tender  ;  and  frequently  turning 
d  fcumming  them.  T  ake  a  bodkin  or  needle  and 
ick  them,  that  the  fyrup  may  penetrate,  and  turn 
em  as  often  as  they  boil.  When  they  are  done 
ke  them  out,  and  place  them  in  the  glafTes ;  let 
e  fyrup  boil  afterwards,  and  fcum  it  often ;  as  loon 
it  is  cold  pour  it  over  the  apricots,  and  let  it  quite 
ver  them. 

I  2  Large 


Large  GREEN  PLUMS. 

Dip  the  (talks  and  leaves  in  vinegar. boiling  hot  \ 
get  the  fyrup  ready,  fcaid  them,  and  take  the  (kin 
off  with  a  needle ;  boil  the  fugar  to  candy  height, 
and  juft  dip  in  the  plums ;  then  hang  them  by  the 
(talk  in  order  to  dry,  till  they  look  alrnoft  tranfpa- 
rent.  By  hanging  in  this  manner,  there  will  be  a 
fine  clear  dr  ;p  at  the  bottom.  The  greateft  care  is 
required  to  clear  the  fugar  for  them  in  a  nice  man¬ 
ner. 

WHITE  WALNUTS. 

Pare  the  walnuts  till  the  white  part  appears,  and 
nothing  eife  *,  and  as  faft  as  you  do  them,  throw  them 
into  fait  and  water,  and  let  them  lie  till  you  prepare 
the  fugar.  Put  three  pounds  of  fine  loaf-fugar  into 
the  prefervirg  pan,  and  as  much  water  as  will  juft 
moiften  the  fugar,  and  fet  it  over  a  charcoal  fire  to 
boil ;  then  take  the  whites  of  a  dozen  eggs  ftrained 
and  beat  up  to  a  froth  •,  cover  the  fugar  with  the 
froth  as  it  boils,  and  feum  it,,  till  it  is  as  clear  as  can 
be.  Put  in  the  walnuts,  and  juft  boil  them  up  till 
they  are  tender  ,  take  them  out  and  lay  them  in  a  difti 
to  cool  5  as  foon  as  they-  are  cool,  put  them  in  the; 
preferving  pan,  and  pour  the  fugar  over  them  blood- 
warm.  When  quite  cold,  paper  them  down. 

G  R  EEN  WALNUTS. 

Take  and  wipe  them  very  clean,  and  let  them  lie 
in  fait  and  water,  made  ftrong,  for  two  days ;  then 
wipe  them  dean  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  as  you  wipe 
them,  throw  them  into  a  fkiiletof  boiling  water,  and 
after  boiling  two  or  three  minutes,  take  them  out 
again,  and  put  them  on  a  coarfe  piece  of  cloth, 
Prepaie  the  fugar  as  in  the  receipt  for  white  walnuts, 
above  mentioned,  and  juft  fcaid  the  walnuts  in  it; 
then  take  them  out  and  lay  them  to  cook  When 
they  are  cold,  put  th^m  in  the  jar,  and  pour  the  fyrup 
over  them. 
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GOOSBERRIES  whole. 

Get  the  larged  lort  for  preferving,  and  pick  off 
the  black  eye,  but  not  the  item  ;  put  them  over  the 
fire  in  fpring-water  to  fcald,  covered  very  clofe,  bur 
care  mud  be  taken  you  don't  let  them  boil,  fo  as  to 
break;  as  foon  as  they  are  tender,  put  them  into 
cold  water,  and  to  one  pound  of  goosberries  put  a. 
pound  and  a  half  of  fugar  double  refined,  and  clarify 
the  fugar  with  a  pint  of  water  to  each  pound  weight; 
when  the  fyrup  is  cold  put  the  goosberries  in  the  pre¬ 
ferving  pan,  with  the  fyrup  over  them,  and  fet  them 
on  a  moderate  fire  to  boil  ;  but  don’t  let  them  boil  fo 
fad  as  to  burd.  After  they  have  boiled  till  you  can 
perceive  the  fugar  has  penetrated  them,  cover  them 
with  whited  brown  paper,  and  let  them  dand  twelve 
hours.  Then  take  then  gently  out  of  the  fyrup,  and 
boil  it  till  it  is  ropy  :  lcum  the  fyrup,  and  put  the 
goosberries  in  again,  and  fet  them  over  a  (low  fire ; 
and  when  the  fyrup  will  rope  well,  take  them  off, 
and  let  them  dand  till  they  are  cold.  Boil  a  few 
frefh  goosberries  in  fpring-water,  and  when  the  liquor 
is  drong,  drain  it  off ;  after  it  has  fettled  put  a  pound 
of  the  bed  double  refined  fugar  to  each  pint,  and 
make  it  into  a  jelly.  The  goosberries  mud  be  put 
into  glaffes,  when  they  are  cold,  and  cover  them  with 
jelly  next  morning.  Stop  them  down  fird  with  fome 
dry  paper,  then  wet  a  piece,  and  over  that  fome  dry,, 
and  put  them  in  a  warm  place. 

ORANGES  whole. 

Chufe  the  fined  Bermudas  or  Seville  oranges,  free 
from  blotches  or  bruifes,  cut  the  peel  off  very  thin, 
and  lay  them  in  fpring-water  for  four  days,  changing 
the  water  once  a  day  at  lead  ;  then  put  them  in  a 
kettle  with  water,  and  a  thin  board  over  them,  to 
keep  them  under  the  furface  ;  let  them  boil,  and  as 
the  water  wades  have  another  kettle  ready  boiling  to 
fupply  the  wading  ;  they  will  take  ten  hours  at  lead  ; 
and  when  they  are  very  foft,  take  them  out  and  fcoop 

the 
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the  feeds  out  carefully  at  the  top.  To  every  pound 
of  oranges,  add  at  lead:  a  pound  and  three  quarters 
of  fugar  double-refined,  and  well  beat  and  fiftM 
through  a  fine  fieve ;  fill  them  with  fugar,  and  -  like- 
wife  ftrew  fome  over  them,  and  then  let  them  hand 
a  day.  The  jelly  fhould  be  made  in  this  manner  : 
get  twenty  four  pippins,  and  cut  them  in  dices  into 
water ;  boil  them  tender,  and  drain  the  liquor  from 
the  pulp  ;  to  every  pound  of  orange,  put  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  the  liquor,  and  three  parts  of  the  fugar  re¬ 
maining  after  filling  the  orange  ;  let  it  boil,  and  fcum 
it  often  ;  put  it  in  an  earthen  pan  to  cool,  and  then 
pour  it  into  a  fkillet  ;  put  the  oranges  in,  and  with 
a  bodkin  prick  them  as  they  are  boiling,  that  the 
fyrup  may  penetrate  ;  while  they  are  boiling,  ftrew  over 
the  remainder  of  the  fugar,  and  as  foon  as.  they  look 
clear,  take  them  out,  and  place  them  in  the  glades, 
one  at  each  glafs.  Boil  the  fyrup  to  a  jelly,  and  pour 
it  in  the  glafs  over  them  ;  and  when  they  are  cold, 
paper  them  up,  and  keep  them  in  a  very  dry  clofet* 

PIPPINS  in  Slices. 

Take  fome  fine  pippins,  without  coring,  cut  them 
in  dices,  and  take  the  weight  in  fugar,  and  put  to  it 
fome  fair  water;  let  it  diffolve;  put  it  into  a  kettle, 
and  let  it  boil  pretty  high,  fcumming  it  often  5  when 
they  are  dear,  put  them  into  fyrup  in  (hallow  glades. 
Cut  a  candied  orange-peel  in  thin  dices,  and  put  it 
into  the  fyrup ;  and  keep  the  orange  peel  about  the 
pippins  as  much  as  poffible.  They  eat  very  fine  done 
in  this  manner. 

A 

WHITE  PEAR  PLUMS. 

Chule  thole  that  are  notbruifed,  and  free  from  fpecks ; 
to  one  pound  of  the  plums,  put  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  the  fined:  fugar  that  can  be  got,  and  a  pint  and  a 
quarter  of  fpring-water  ;  dit  and  ftone  the  plums,  and 
prick  them  with  a  bodkin  full  of  holes  ;  as  you  dit  and 
ftone  them  iprinkle  fome  of  the  fugar  over  them  ;  then 
make  the  fyrup  with  half  a  pound  of  fugar  and  fome 
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water  *,  let  it  be  rather  thin.  Put  the  plums  in  with 
the  (lit  downwards,  and  keep  them  boiling  mode¬ 
rately  for  fome  time,  (hake  and  fcum  them  often  ; 
take  care  to  keep  them  under  the  fyrup,  or  they  will 
lofe  their  colour.  As  foon  as  they  are  well  fcalded, 
drew  on  the  remainder  part  of  the  fugar,  and  repeat 
it  till  they  are  done  enough,  which  you  will  perceive 
by  the  outfide  being  crufty, 

GREEN  PEASE. 

Shell  fine  young  peafe,  and  put  them  into  boiling 
water  with  fome  fait :  after  boiling  five  minutes,  drain 
them  in  a  cullender,  and  put  them  on  a  cloth  doubled 
five  or  fix  times,  on  a  tables  let  them  lie  free,  in  or¬ 
der  to  dry.  Your  bottles  fhould  be  prepared  before¬ 
hand,  and  be  quite  clean  and  dry.  Fill  them  with 
the  peafe,  and  put  on  the  top  fome  mutton-fat  tryed  ; 
tie- a  bladder  with  a  thin  board  or  lath  over  them,  and 
let  them  be  put  in  a  cool  dry  clofet  or  cellar.  Boil 
your  water  when  you  ufe  them,  and  put  in  a  little 
butter,  fait,  and  fugar  •,  and  as  foon  as  they  are 
enough,  drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a  fauce-pan 
with  fome  butter,  and  fhake  it  while  it  is  melting. 
Peafe  done  this  way  will  keep  good  till  Chriftmas. 

DAMSONS  whole. 

Cut  fomedamfons  in  pieces,  and  put  them  over  the 
fire,  with  water  enough  to  cover  them,  in  a  middling 
faucepan  or  fkillet  ;  after  they  have  boiled  fome  time, 
and  the  liquor  is  drong,  drain  it.  Wipe  the  whole 
damfons  clean,  and  to  every  pound  put  a  pound  of 
good  fugar  •,  let  a  third  part  of  the  fugar  be  put  in¬ 
to  the  liquor,  and jud  fimmer,  then  put  in  the  dam¬ 
fons.  Boil  them  about  fix  minutes,  and  then  take 
them  off*,  and  cover  them  clofe  for  about  thirty  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  turn  them  and  let  them  fimmer  again  ;  take 
them  out  in  a  bowl,  drew  over  them  the  remain¬ 
ing  fugar,  and  pour  on  the  liquor  hot.  Let  them 
dand  one  night,  covered  clofe,  and  then  boil  them  till 
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they  are  tender.  Put  them  in  pots  ;  boil  the  liquor 
to  a  jelly  ^  when  almofl  cold,  pour  it  over  them  and 
carefully  paper  them  up.  They  are  very  fine  this 
way. 

4 

A  Method  for  making  all  Sorts  of  mifi  Preferves . 

SUGAR  PEARS. 

Take  any  quantity  of  pears*  which  fhould  be  but 
half  ripe,  make  a  fplit  on  their'  head  crofs  ways  with 
a  knife,  no  deeper  than  the  heart.  After  this  is  done* 
put  a  pan  of  water  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils  put 
your  pears  in  it,  and  boil  them  in,  with  a  flow  fire, 
till  they  become  a  little  foft  j  then  take  them  off  the 
fire,  and  throw  them  immediately  in  another  pan  of 
frelh  water  *,  have  again  another  pan  of  freih  water* 
in  which  you  fqueeze  three  lemons,  pare  your  pears 
and  put  them  in  that  lemon  water  :  they  will  turn  as 
white  as  fnow  *  then  take  a  preferving  pan,  put  in  it 
fome  of  the  firft  degree  of  your  clarified  fugar,  put 
your  pears  in  it,  and  let  them  boil  about  twelve  mi¬ 
nutes,  taking  care  to  take  off  all  the  fcum  they  will 
throw ;  then  take  them  out  from,  the  fire  and  put 
them  in  an  earthen  veffel ,  you  will  repeat  this  ope¬ 
ration  during  four  days  running,  and  ftrain  the  fugar 
off  every  time,  and  boil  it  before  you  put  the  pears 
in,  becaufe,  as  you  will  perceive,  the  fugar  always 
throws  off  a  white  fcum,  which  mud  be  taken  off ; 
and  it  is  after  that,  you  mult  put  your  pears  in  and 
boil  them  as  I  laid.  When  you  fee  the  fyrup  is  very 
thick,  and  that  your  pears  have  well  taken  the 
fugar,  put  them  in  pots,  and  take  great  care  they 
are  well  covered  with  fyrup,  or  elfe  they  will 
foon  turn  mouldy.  Cover  them  with  paper  or 
parchment. 
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PRESERVED  LEMONS  AND 

ORANGES. 

Take  any  quantity  of  lemons,  pare  off*  the  hard 
knobs  of  the  rind,  cut  them  into  four  quarters,  or 
leave  them  whole,  in  piercing  them  by  the  ltalk’s 
end  :  have  a  pan  of  water  on  the  fire,  and  throw  your 
lemons  or  oranges  in  when  it  boils,  and  do  them  in, 
as  much  as  your  pleafe,  till  you  fee  you  may  get  a 
pin  by  the  head  into  them  eafily  ♦,  then  it  is  time  to 
take  them  off,  and  put  them  in  another  pan  of  frefh 
water.  When  that  is  done,  you  clean  them  quarter 
by  quarter  from  the  kernels  *,  and  thofe  which  are 
whole  mult  be  cleaned  alfo  of  all  their  pulp  with  a 
tea-fpoon,  taking  care  not  to  break  them.  As  for 
what  concerns  the  fus-aring  0f  them,  follow  the  lame 
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directions  as  above-mentioned  for  the  pears. 

MOIST  QUINCES, 

Take  any  quantity  of  quinces  ;  cut  them  into  four 
quarters  ;  take  well  off  the  heart  and  the  fkin,  and 
put  them  in  a  pan  of  water  which  you  have  on  the 
fire  ;  boil  them  thus  till  a  fkewer  can  get  into  them 
eafily.  Then  take  them  off  and  put  them  upon  a 
cloth  to  drain  their  water  away  ;  while  this  is  doing, 
you  fet  your  preferving  pan  on  the  fire,  with  the 
quantity  of  fugar  of  the  fir  ft  degree  which  is  neceffary, 
and  put  your  quinces  in  it ;  boil  the  whole  well,  till 
you  fee  the  fugar  becomes  very  red.  Then  to  know 
the  proper  time  of  its  being  done,  take  a  little  fyrup 
with  a  lpoon  in  a  faucer,  and  let  it  cool  ;  if  it  turns 
into  a  jelly,  you  muft  d;re£lly  take  away  your 
quinces  from  the  fire,  and  put  them  immediately  quite 
hot  into  very  dry  pots,  for  fhould  you  let  them  be 
cold  before  you  pot  them,  they  would  jelly,  and 
you  could  no  more  make  them  fill  all  the  parts  of 
the  pots  without  lame  air  along  with  them.  Take 
care  that  your  fyrup  lhould  always  well  cover  your 
fruit,  as  I  have  faid  before. 

K  "  .  MOIST 
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MOIST  PEACHES. 


Take  any  quantity  of  peaches,  rub  well  all  the! 
down  with  a  cloth,  and  prick  them  with  a  large  pin  a 
much  as  you  pleafe.  Have  a  pan  of  water  on  the  fire 
in  which  you  put  your  peaches,  and  do  them  thu 
with  a  flow  fire,  taking  a  great  care  they  ihoiild  no 
boil,  for  you  would  run  the  rific  of  their  bulling 
When  you  perceive  they  are  a  little  fof tended,  tak 
them  off,  and  put  them  into  frelh  water ;  after  which 
you  do  for  fugar  juft  the  fame  as  we  have  laid  abou 
the  pears. 


MOIST  APRICOTS. 

Take  any  quantity  of  apricots,  make  on  the  to] 
of  them  a  little  opening  with  a  fmall  penknife,  an< 
by  the  ftalk’s  end  thruft  your  knife  in  to  pufh  the  fton 
out  ;  try,  at  the  fame  time,  to  do  this  io  delicately,  a 
not  to  fqueeze  it  in  your  hand  :  then  proceed  as  befon 
di reded,  for  the  peaches,  with  refpecl  to  what  con 
cerns  the  doing  them  in  the  pan  over  the  fire  •,  and 
as  before  clireded,  for  the  pears,  with  relped  towha 
concerns  the  fugar. 

N.  B.  It  is  very  proper  to  obferve,  that  any  frui 
whatever,  which  is  intended  to  be  preferved,  muft  b< 
chofen  rather  green  than  too  ripe  ^  becaufe  when  yot 
blanch  it  in  the  water  over  the  fire,  it  is  apt  to  mafh  i 
too  ripe,  and  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble  •,  when  i 
is  greener,  it  has  more  body  to  refill  the  boiling  o: 
the  water. 

WHOLE  CHERRIE  S. 

Take  any  quantity  cf  cherries,  cut  half  of  the! 
ftalks,  then  put  a  preserving  pan  on  the  fire,  wit! 
what  quantity  of  clarified  fugar  you  think  proper 
boil  it  well  till  you  fee  your  fugar  at  the  feventh  de 
gree,  or  blowing  height  %  that  is  to  fay,  you  take  ; 
pierced  fpocm  or  drainer,  you  dip  it  into  the  fugar 
and  when  you  take  it  out  blow  through  the  holes  j  i 
your  fugar  fparkles  and  makes  bladders,  then  it  i: 
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time  to  put  in  your  cherries  ;  do  it  and  ikim  them 
well,  continuing  fo  doing  till  your  iyrup  is  thick  ; 
or  take  a  skimmer,  dip  it  in  the  fugar,  if  it  makes  a 
fort  of  a  cobweb  in  falling  they  are  done  enough  :  take 
them  off  and  pot  them,  but  do  not  fill  the  pots  quite, 
for  generally  they  ought  to  be  filled  deep  with  cur¬ 
rant  jelly. 

STONED  CHERRIES. 

Take  any  quantity  of  cherries,  pick  out  the  ftones 
with  a  little  flick,  have  fome  clarified  fugar  in  a  lance 
pan,  put  your  cherries  in  and  fet  them  upon  the  fire 
till  you  fee  they  begin  to  fimmer,  when  you  mufl  di¬ 
rectly  take  them  off  and  pour  them  into  an  earthen 
veffel,  there  to  remain  till  the  next  day,  that  they  may 
difcharge  their  juice.  The  next  day  you  drain  them 
from  the  fugar  which  you  fet  on  the  fire  to  skim  it 
well ;  after  which  you  put  your  cherries  in  again, 
and  proceed  for  the  degree  of  doing  as  was  faid,  for 
thofe  which  are  preferved  whole. 

GREEN  APRICOTS.* 

Take  any  quantity  of  apricots;  have  a  pan  of 
water  on  the  fire,  with  about  four  fhovelfuls.  of  fine 
wood,  afhes  in  it,  which  you  mufl  boil  well  ;  after 
this  you  put  in  your  apricots,  you  let  them  boil  dur¬ 
ing  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  lye,  then  take 
them  out  and  throw  them  into  frefh  water,  rubbing 
them  well  to  take  off  the  down  which  covers  them  ; 
change  them  two  or  three  times  into  frefh  water,  you 
will  foon  fee  your  apricots  turn  of  the  finefl  green  ; 
take  afterwards  a  fmall  nail  and  pierce  them  in  the  mid- 
die ,  then  put  them  in  the  firft  degree  of  fugar,  and 
proceed  as  was  faid  for  pears. 

N.  B.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  with  refpeCt 
to  fugar  in  liquid  preferves,  the  fame  directions  are 
always  to  be  followed;  for  when  once  you  fee  your 
fruits  have  well  taken  the  fugar,  after  having  been 
paired  four  cr  five  times  in  it,  they  all  require  the 
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fame  degree  of  doing,  unlefs  you  want  to  keep  them 
a  long  while;  in  which  cafe  you  may  force  them  on 
the  fire  the  value  of  two  or  three  minutes  longer  than 
we  have  mentioned  in  fpeaking  of  the  pears. 

MOIST  ANGELICA. 

Take  any  quantity  of  angelica,  it  muft  be  neither 
too  green  nor  too  ripe  ;  to  get  it  in  its  right  pqint  of 
maturity,  as  it  is  often  later  or  fooner/ agreeably  to 
the  difference  of  the  feafon  in  which  yoy  cut  it  •  the 
gardeners  are  the  proper  people  to  apply  to ;  they 
can  tell  you  in  what  feafon  it  muft  be  gathered.  There 
are  generally  two  different  times  of  gathering  it,  the 
feccnd  is  always  the  beft,  which  are  commonly  about 
the  month  of  A u cruft,  becaufe  it  has  then  loft  its 
greateft  ftrength.  You  cut  it  in  fmaii  pipes  and  boil 
it  in  water  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  after  which,  you 
put  it  in  frefh  water  in  order  to  take  with  a  knife  the 
skin,  which  comes  off  very  eafily,  and  leave  but  the 
flejh  which  is  under  the  skin  ;  you  put  it  afterwards 
m  theTecond  degree  of  lu gar,  and  proceed  as  for  the 
other  things  as  abovernejinoned.  You  may  if  you 
pleafe  fqueeze  Jik'  lemons,  in  your  fugar  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  put  your  angelica  in  ;  as  it  is  a  fruit  na¬ 
turally  dry,  it  will  better  connect  the  parts  of  the  lu- 
gar  together  and  prevent  it  from  candying. 
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